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ORE than ordinary significance attaches to the fact that in 
the same year, 1898, in which the United States ap- 
peared, somewhat against her will, as a great military 
and colonizing power, says Mr. Baker, in Harper’s 
Weekly, she also attained supremacy among the nations 
as the greatest of the world’s exporters of home prod- 
ucts. Both achievements represented victories over 
European nations, and the struggle with England for 
trade supremacy was hardly less stern than the shorter 
and fiercer war with Spain, and its effects may reach 
further into history. For more than a hundred years 
the United States had been absorbed in developing her 

own great country, in working out a new form of government, in as- 
similating a hundred difficult and diverse elements of population. She 
had been taken up with her own affairs, to the exclusion of everything 
else, a mere object of wonder and curiosity to Europe, not seriously 
accepted as a great power, roused only when some foreigner sought 
to meddle with her personal affairs or with those of her immediate 
neighbors. ‘The attitude of the foreigner was that of a grown man 
toward a big, raw boy, unconscious yet of his own strength. But in 
1898, after years of strenuous training and self-development, the boy 
suddenly reached his majority. The nation was ready for its world 
work and its world responsibilities. No Monroe doctrine could longer 
wall it in, nor tariffs and wide oceans keep it out. 

Every one will recall the wave of mingled astonishment, respect, 
and alarm which swept over Europe after the battles of Manila and 
Santiago. Before it had well subsided Europe heard that the United 
States had built a military bridge in Egypt because her iron-masters 
could do it more guickly and more cheaply than their English cousins, 
albeit they were three thousand miles farther away. Then came the 
further news that American steel rails were being laid on the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad in Northeastern China, that American locomotives 
were drawing trains out of London through the ancient home of the 
steel industry, that American flour was being sold in Finland at the 
very front door of Russia, with its vast wheat-fields, that American 
cotton cloth was driving the English product out of China, that after 
long opposition English manufacturers were being forced to adopt 
American-made tools and machines, and, more than anything else, that 
all the great nations of Europe were paying every year large sums of 
money to cancel the credit balance in favor of the United States. Trade 
journals, the newspapers, and the heavy reviews all over Europe began 
publishing articles on “United States Competition,” “Why England 
_ Feels American Competition,” and so on. In Germany the invasion 
of American products became so extended that a great political party 
~ must needs obstruct their entrance with difficult inspection regulations 
or force legislation to bar them out entirely, and more lately we have 
heard of trade combinations in Europe to fight American goods. 

Indeed, the whole world seems to have awakened to the fact since 
1898 that the United States has suddenly become a power to be reck- 
oned with. The effects of the American commercial invasion are being 
felt sharply in every quarter. As an example, we find Mr. W. H. D. 
Haggard, British minister at Caracas, Venezuela, explaining to his 
home government why exports from the United States to Venezuela 
had fallen off in 1898 only 10 per cent., while British exports fell off 
25 per cent. 

“The question of American competition,” he writes, “will, I ima- 
gine, be more serious in the future. American manufacturers have 
hitherto found a sufficient market in the United States. It is only 
lately that they have seen their production larger than their local 
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demand, and that they have consequently begun to export in any large 
quantities. It is to be expected that the impetus given by the result 
of the war, and the consequent realization of the fact of the existence 
of other markets besides the United States, will increase this effect.” 

Consider also South Africa, an English and foreign commercial 
stronghold, farther by thousands of miles from the United States than 
from Europe: The British South-African Gazette, prints a table show- 
ing that American exports which competed with British exports in- 
creased in the five years from 1893 to 1898 by over 139 per cent., while 
the non-competing exports increased 565 per cent—1Ioo per cent a year. 

We find such an authority as the London Engineer sorrowfully 
commenting on the statement that “the American engine is a more 
satisfactory machine than its beautifully finished English or Scotch 
made brother.” 

“We have the best interest of the locomotive-builders of this coun- 
try at heart,” says the Engineer; “and we should wholly fail in our 
duty if we said pleasant things and maintained that the typical English 
locomotive must be the best for Austria, or South Africa, or China, or 
Africa, just because it is the best for the railways of the United King- 
dom. We repeat that Americans more fully understand what is wanted 
for railway service in a new and cheap country than we do, and that 
we ought not to be too proud to learn from them.” 

The present American invasion is not confined to any one country, but 
reaches to every part of the earth, civilized and savage, aid to almost 
every branch of industry. To some countries the exports are still small, 
but it must be remembered that the invasion has only begun, having had 
its greatest activity only in the last three years, 1898, 1899, and 1900, 
so that it is a departure quite as new as our appearance as a colonizer. 
The totals of American export trade will show how recent and enor- 
mous this advance has been. In 1895, for instance, we sold abroad 
a little.over $807,000,000 worth of our products; in 1900 we sold 
$1,394,000,000 worth, a gain in five years of over $587,000.000—more 
than the entire export business of Russia, and half that of Germany 
and France. And while our exports were making such strides upward 
our imports have increased by a comparatively small percentage—from 
$731,000,000 in 1895 to $850,000,000 in 1899, a gain in five years of 
only $119,000,000, showing that we not only send more goods abroad, 
but that we more nearly supply our population at home, although it is 
increasing rapidly. But the total of exports does not begin to tell the 
story of our invasion of foreign trade markets. For many years a 
vast proportion of the goods sold by the United States-was raw mate- 
rials—such as wheat, cotton, coal, corn, live animals, and so on, and 
we might haye kept on shipping such products in vast quantities for 
years without becoming a great commercial nation. But it was in 
the sale of manufactured goods that the nation found its most remark- 
able recent development. These are the goods—the bicycles, the boots 
and shoes, the cotton cloth, the locomotives—which have made the 
American invasion so dreaded by foreign nations. Every year previous 
to 1898—the year that the nation came to its own, and for the first time 
exceeded Great Britain in the vast totals of our exportation of home 
products—we bought more manufactured goods than we sold, but in 
1898 we sold nearly $291,000,000 worth and bought only $231,000,000 
worth. In 1900 the difference was still greater: we sold $432,000,000 
worth and bought only $329,000,000 worth. 

Here is the summary: Of manufactured articles, in 1890 we bought 
$357,000,000 worth and sold $1 51,000,000 worth; in 1900 we bought 
$329,000,000 worth and sold $432,000,000—loss in ten years’ imports, 
$28,000,000 ; gain in ten years’ exports, $281,000,000. 

This shows graphically how the volume of imports of manufactured 
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goods has lost $28,000,000 since 1890, whereas 
the volume of exported articles has gained 
$281,000,000. This is the story in great totals 
of the conquest. In its particulars it is not 
less wonderful. 

We find, for instance, that the whole world 
has suddenly discovered the excellence and 
cheapness of American boots and shoes. The 
old cobbler is giving way before the machinery 
of Yankee ingenuity. In 1889 the value of our 
boots and shoes sold in foreign lands was 
about $586,000; in 1899 the value was over 

2,711,000, a fivefold increase in ten years. 
Paper products show equally as good a record, 
jumping from a little over $1,000,000 worth 
in 1889 to over $5,000,000 worth exported in 
1899. And then, think of selling abroad over 
$121,000,000 worth of a single class of prod- 
ucts in one year! ‘That was the record of iron 
and steel products in 1900, and when one 
pauses and thinks what enormous numbers of 
locomotives, pumps, printing presses, type- 
writers, bicycles, sewing machines, what quan- 
tities of farm and other machinery, steel rails, 
steel beams for bridges and steel plates for 
ships, fire-arms, stoves, wire, nails and other 
products, it must take to make $121,000,000 
worth, some conception may be formed per- 
haps of the wide distribution of American 
goods in foreign countries. The years 1808, 
1899 and 1900 were the most prosperous in the 
history of this industry, the annual exports 
jumping from about $57,000,000 in 1897 to 
over $121,000,000 in 1900. The exports were 
large as far back as 1890, amounting to over 
$25,000,000 worth in that year, but since then 
they have nearly quintupled. Indeed, it was 
only seven years ago that we were actually 
buying more of our iron and steel products 
abroad than we were exporting; now we are 
putting our machinery even in English shops, 
and our locomotives on English, Indian, 
French, Algerian, Russian, Chinese, South- 
African, and Egyptian roads, and selling them 
cheaper and delivering them more promptly 
than any of the foreign iron-masters are able 
to do. 

In the matter of our exports of beef and 
beef products—a most important phase of 
American business in foreign lands—one of the 
largest packing-house companies in the United 
States says in a recent report: 

“We have placed our goods in every civil- 
ized country on the globe. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa have been familiar with our brands for 
years. Upon all expeditions for discovery, 
including those of Nansen and Wellman in the 
Arctic regions, our goods have been taken. 
Our canned meats, dried sausages, barreled 
pork and beef, and smoked meats have been 
preferred for India, South Africa, and the dis- 
tant countries of the world.” 

The London Financial News, commenting 
on this remarkable American foreign business 
in 1899, says: 

“Practically, then, the United States export 
trade has now about an equal aggregate value 
with our own, while the more valuable home 
market is, in her case, roughly, twice as large 
as ours. The significance of this comparison 
is heightened by recollection of the circum- 
stances that—taking a series of years and a 
per head basis—our export trade is, despite 
the recent spurt, marked by retrogression 
rather than progress, and that our rival repre- 
sents prodigious growth—a growth showing 
no signs of diminution. 

“The big American increase—and it may be 
regarded as the central fact in the situation— 
has been in manufactures... It can hardly be 
necessary to tell our readers with what special 
force American development in this direction 
strikes at England, or to discourse to them on 
the comparative value of an export trade in 

manufactures over one in raw materials and 
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primary articles of merchandise; but it is im- 
portant that they should bear these facts in 
mind, to illuminate their reading of the con- 
tinued expansion of the exports from the 
United States of articles other than the four 
staples—breadstuffs, raw cotton, provisions, 
and petroleum.” 

And then there is China. Up to 1899 we 
did not take enough interest in that great em- 
pire of sleeping potentialities even to encour- 
age our traders, while all Europe was scram- 
bling for Chinese territory and Chinese mar- 
kets. In 1899, however, we secured an “open 
door,” but not until the trade conquest was 
well under way. The annual report of the 
inspector-general of customs of China, cover- 
ing the year 1898, shows an increase of nearly 
40 per cent in imports into China from the 
United States, while the increase in total im- 
ports from all countries is less than 5 per cent. 
Imports into China from the United States in 
1898 were over 17,000,000 Jaikwan taels, 
against 12,000,000 taels in 1897, an increase 
of 5,000,000 taels, while those from Great 
Britain, our most active rival in Oriental trade, 
fell from 40,000,000 taels in 1897 to nearly 
35,000,000 taels in 1898. Imports also showed 
a slight reduction, being 10,000,000 taels 
against 11,000,000 taels. 

The sale of American cotton soods in China 
will indicate how our invasion is progressing. 
American sheetings entered at Shanghai in- 
creased from 380,000 pieces in the three 
months ended September 30, 1895, to over 
1,000,000 pieces in the same period in 1899, 
whereas English sheetings increased only 
from I01,000 pieces to 224,000 pieces, and In- 
dian sheetings decreased from 30,000 pieces to 
a bare 5000 pieces. A still more remarkable 
record was made for American drills and jeans. 

A showing almost equally impressive, is 
made by our next-door neighbor, Canada, a 
loyal British possession. In order to favor 
English goods especially, the Canadian gov- 
ernment gave them 25 per cent preference in 
the tariffs, but in spite of all this, American 
exports have been increasing actually more 
rapidly than English exports. Indeed, Can- 
ada bought nearly $2,000,000 less of English 
goods in the fiscal year 1899 than she did in 
1894, while she bought over $36,000,000 
worth more from the United States. She is 
willing to sell to Great Britain, and she has 
immense quantities of products to sell, but she 
prefers to buy of the United States. 

Of all the continents, South America shows 
the least effects of the American invasion. 
While our exports to our southern neighbors 
increased materially in 1898, 1899 and 1900, 
the percentages are not as large as in Asia, 
Oceanica, Europe or Africa, or on our own 
continent. ‘This is due mostly to unsatisfac- 
tory transportation facilities; we are ham- 
pered by lack of ships. Moreover, Germany 
has made some of her greatest trade successes 
in South America, and she will undoubtedly 
be our bitterest commercial enemy there for 
years to come. 

Possibly the most remarkable and important 
feature, in more ways than one, of America’s 
commercial invasion, is in the business and 
the business possibilities of our new posses- 
sions, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
of Cuba. Although we have barely assumed 
control of these islands, the total exports from 
the United States to the islands amounted in 
the fiscal year 1900 to considerably more than 
$47,000,000, as compared with about $17,000,- 
000 in I898—a gain of $30,000,000 in two 
years. Considering the fact that neither Cuba 
nor Porto Rico has yet returned to anything 
like normal conditions, and that there was a 
condition of actual warfare in the Philippines 
during all of 1899 and 1900, the fact that the 
total exports to the islands in those years ex- 


ceed those of the palmiest days of reciprocity, 
indicates a bright future for our commercial 
invasion of those islands. 

It is estimated that in ordinary times the 
new islands will consume $100,000,000 worth 
of foreign goods annually, and export about 
$125,000,000 worth. In 1900 the United 
States exported $47,000,000, or nearly one-half 
of the total requirements, and imported about 
$61,000,000, more than three-fifths of the re- 
quirements. Under an honest administration 
and with proper development the islands can 
be made to produce much more extensively, 
and therefore to buy more freely. So that the 
promise of a big future business in the islands 
is most excellent. Besides this, the manufac- 
ture of goods especially adapted to these trop- 
ical climes will place the United States in a 
position to compete much more readily with 
other tropical countries, a fact upon which 
more than one British consul has already 
spoken a warning. 

The creation of a new market or a new taste 
is as valuable to a country as the invention of 
a new machine, the discovery of a new gold- 
mine, or the opening of a new wheat valley. 
The name “French” on dolls has brought 
millions to the French workman; “Swedish” 
on cutlery has been equally profitable; “Dan- 
ish” means so much on a case of butter or a 
side of bacon that recently the farmers of 
Denmark have been buying American butter 
and bacon for their own consumption and 
sending that which they produce to English 
markets. It is in this feature of his commerce 
that the American has been the most success- 
ful in recent years. He has suddenly acquired 
a facility of selling new things in old coun- 
tries. He is creating a taste for one of his 
greatest products, corn, so that he is selling 
more of it abroad every year, to his large 
profit. He has made American farm machin- 
ery indispensable in Russia, India, Australia; 
he is selling cow-feed in Denmark; his bicy- 
cles and typewriters are famous everywhere; 
his cotton-seed oil, a new product, is going to 
France in enormous quantities, and in spite 
of obstructive legislation (it appears later as 
olive oil) ; he is selling large quantities of coal 
abroad for the first time; his watches and 
clocks have made a record everywhere for 
cheapness, beauty, and durability; his canned 
goods and fresh fruit are sent all over Europe, 
the taste having been created within a half- 
dozen years; and he is the greatest of the 
world’s sellers of all manner of labor-saving 
devices of the kind known as Yankee inven- 
tions. Most of these markets have just been 
opened; there is every promise of immense 
expansion in the future. 

The causes for the success of the American 
in his foreign business are not far to seek. He 
would have invaded the foreign market years 
ago had it not been for the enormous growth 
of his own population and the demands of his 
own industrial development. He has now 
caught up with the home market, and he sud- 
denly finds himself with large surpluses to 
sell. Moreover, he has just discovered that he 
can make better goods and make them more 
cheaply than his foreign competitors. In the 
first place, he is more venturesome than the 
Englishman or the German. He tries new in- 
ventions and new machinery where the con- 
servative foreigner maintains the methods of 
his grandfathers. His sources of power, both 
from water and from coal, are cheap; fre- 
quently the land where his factory stands is 
presented to him by the municipality, often 
with a “bonus” in money; and his taxes are 
not so heavy as they would be in Europe. 
Moreover, the government has protected him 
more or less with tariffs, and the country be- 
hind is so immense, with such a variety of pro- 
ductions, that he can secure his raw materials 


at a comparatively low cost. And he is not 
such a slave to labor unions as is the manu- 
facturer of England; the American workman 
does not fight every introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, and while wages are higher, 
American workmen are ambitious and do more 
work per man than do foreign workmen. Then 
the American exporter has a certain ready 
adaptability. If he cannot sell a foreigner his 
kind of goods, he straightway makes a kind 
that will suit. 

Another factor which has contributed to 
American success is the position of the United 
States, fronting as it does on two oceatis, and 
nearer by many days’ travel to the great mar- 
kets of the Orient than Europe. Moreover, 
the country is closely knit together with rail- 
roads and telegraphs, and freight rates are re- 
markably low. For instance, a bushel of 
wheat or an equivalent amount of flour can 
be shipped from Minneapolis to almost any 
point in Western Europe for about twenty 
cents. This includes yo fewer than three re- 
shipments—at Duluth, Buffalo, and New 
York. It costs almost as much to ship the 
same wheat from Liverpool to Manchester in 
England. Moreover, railroad and steamship 
communication is growing more extended 
every year. In 1899 more than 4557 miles of 
new railroad were built, the greatest record 
since 1892. This excellent interior communi- 
cation has lent to the development of other 
great shipping ports besides New York, so 
that the foreign conquest can go forward from 
many parts of the country. New Orleans, 
Boston, Baltimore, Galveston, Newport News, 
Tacoma, Seattle, have been creeping up in 
comparison with New York, their prosperity 
during the past two years being greater than 
ever before. 
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SOCIAL UNREST 
W. A. Spalding 


OCIAL unrest is an unsettled or agi- 
tated condition of the community, 
generally embodied in systems polit- 
ical or economical, and finding ex- 
pression in a movement to reform or 
overthrow present systems. Without 
it society could not be formed, civi- 
lization could not have been evolved ; 
it is an important factor in the ad- 
vancement of the race, the antece- 
dent of all human progress. Common 
sense teaches us that the best thing 

we can do is to accept it and make the best of it. 
We must concede that the present social unrest 

is intense and presages important changes in govern- 
mental policy and changes in our economic systems. 

The danger does not lie in our social unrest, but 

rather in those influences which are brought to bear 

to curb it. The war of the rebellion was the 
culmination of a long season of social unrest, that 
brought the solution of a great economic problem. 

War issues and those growing directly out of the war 

engrossed public attention. Political parties appealed 

to the prejudices of the people in preference to ad- 
dressing themselves to new issues. They were con- 
tent to formulate and reformulate their old platforms. 

The overwhelming success of the Democratic party 

six years ago was due to the massing of the dissat- 

isfied elements of the country. The vote at the elec- 
tion was a protest against the aggressions of capital, 
against corporate abuses and oppression, a condemna- 
tion of our industrial policy, which is rapidly tending 
to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
Beneath the question of the remonetization of silver 
and the tariff lies the great social and industrial issue. 
He who runs may read that the cleavage of Ameri- 
can polites is coming along social lines. It is de- 
veloping into an issue of the poor against the rich, 
the most dangerous cleavage that can occur in or- 
ganized society. Neither a protective tariff 
nor free silver can make the great masses of the 
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American people petmanently prosperous; nothing 
will teach the source of discontent and satisfy the 
agitation excéept a basic amendment of our industrial 
system. 

In the United States the imost prolific cause of so- 
cial unrest is a reduction in the teward of labor. 
It applies not only to tien who labor for others by 
the day, week or inionth, btit also to farmers, who de- 
pend on the imarkets for their compensation, and also 
to tradesttien, whose rewards are dependent on the 
general condition of business. Within the 
past five years there has been an appalling reduction 
in the rewards of labor in general averages. The la- 
boring eletnent of the United States is subject to two 
tretiendous pressures—one from within and one from 
without. Not only have our markets been the ob- 
jective point of all countries that manufacture goods 
by cheap labor, but the foreign laborer himself has 
been most ready to better his condition by invading 
our labor market. 

In these days of free communication and easy 
transit, no civilized nation lives to itself alone. Great 
facilities for inter-communication but hastens the 
operation of a natural law that is as inevitable as the 
law of gravitation. That law is exemplified by ten- 
dencies to an equalization of prices for labor and the 
products of labor throughotit the world. It is this 
operation of the natural law which we cannot pre- 
vent and whith we have taken only half measures 
to retard that is forming the exterior pressure upon 
our labor market. That tendency is toward a rate 
of wages in the United States no greater than the 
average rate of wages throughout the civilized earth. 

The pressure from within is caused by inventive 
skill, which has supplied us with machinery largely 
supplanting handicraft. And what becomes of the 
printers crowded away from their cases, the farm 
hands driven from the fields, the mechanics dismissed 
from shops and factories? Hitherto we have found 
an easy answer by saying they have pushed out 
where conditions are more primitive ot sought other 
avocations. The farm hands and teamsters have been 
constructing railroads whereby more teanisters wotild 
in time be pushed out; the artisans and mechanics 
have been building factories, whereby more manual 
labor would be displaced. Our vast army of labor 
comes to a halt, for there are no more vocations for it 
to invade. 

The unrest is due in part to a natural reaction from 
our extraordinary industrial development, and brings 
to light many fundamental errors of the past and 
present. In other words, the social and industrial 
organization handed down to us by our fathers has 
been outgrown. We must expand it to meet the re- 
quirements of otir modern civilization. We must 
adapt ourselves to our environment or accept the 
fate of the unfit. It behooves us, not only in the in- 
terest of humanity at large, but for our own indi- 
vidual good, for the safety of our families, our pos- 
sessions, our institutions, our government, to look te 
this matter at the earliest possible moment. 
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What Grandmother Thinks 


The purchase of coal mines and coke ovens by 
the Morgan syndicate interests is a very important 
development, and bears out what this column has 
frequently intimated—that certain very serious move- 
ments in the consolidation and development of steel 
and allied interests are going forward quietly and 
steadily under cover of all kinds of rumors, and deals 
and advances and retreats in the market. Whatever 
may be one’s views as a citizen concerning the de- 
sirability of gigantic combinations of capital, there is 
no doubt that the social and economic tendency of the 
times is all in one direction. Industrial corporations 
to be profitable as monopolies must be real monopo- 
lies. They must not be subject to disturbance by 
legislation or their outlet to market be controllel 
adversely by transportation companies, or their man- 
ufacturing possibilities be at the mercy of the owners 
of land containing the materials upon which and 
with which they work. Steel companies, therefore, 
must have mines of ore sufficient to supply their re- 
quirements and coal mines and coke ovens as well, 
and, in addition, control their own transportation fa- 
cilities. 
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A monopoly is like the giant Anteas. It can be 
strangled if lifted into the air, but is invincible when 
its foot is upon the earth, and it is inevitable that the 
railroad éompanies, the steel companies, the mining 
companies and the eoal companies should be consol- 
idated into one great cotporation, dictated by some 
everpowering intellect. If it shall not be Mr. Morgan 
it will be his sticcessor, and this great corporation 
will also openly diétate, as now it dictates secretly, 
governmental and banking policies. So long as it 
shall be profitable to allow the public and the owners 
of stock exchange seats to believe that they ate act- 
ing of their own volition and making or losing money 
in consequence, they will be allowed so to believe and 
so to act. But even now he who looks may see the 
strings that move the puppets in New York and 
Washington, and may trace them all to the point at 
which they concentrate near Trinity Chtirch. The 
wise investor and wise speculator will try to get at- 
tached to these strings, and woe even to the wise 


when it suits the cynical master of puppets to 


make his marionettes dance to an unexpected tune.— 
Editorial, Philadelphia North American. 


PREMIER 
ST OOTRDPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SO UPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


4 
The Warning to 
the Minority @ 


“The method to be adopted in acquiring 
properties will not permit any minority stock 
interest to interfere, if such stockholder were 
so disposed, which is not probable, as his pe- 
cuniary interest will interest him otherwise.” 

This was the warning sent out yesterday 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, through Judge E. H. 
Gary, president of Morgan’s Federal Steel 
Company, to those who stand in the pathway 
of the proposed billion-dollar trust. 

Buried in the body of what purported to be 
Judge Gary’s statement, this warning made no 
particular impression on the general public 
at first, but every minority stockholder of every 
steel company in America will tremble with 
apprehension when he reads it, for Morgan, 
through Gary, has said to the minority inter- 
ests: 

“You must not interfere. 
Refuse, and you are helpless.” 

With Carnegie’s agreement, which means 
that Morgan has secured the Carnegie Com- 
pany; already owning the Federal Steel Com- 
pany, Morgan has the crude steel production 
of the Western hemisphere in his grasp. Every 
industry that uses steel must buy at Morgan’s 
price. 

Conscious of his power, impatient of delay, 
Morgan demands immediate and unconditional 
surrender of the minority interests. There is 
no glamour on the order, save that part of it 
that says in effect: 

“We shall pay you for what you have.” 

In other words, the minority stockholders 
of the gigantic steel industry of America, those 
interests represented not by the millionaire, 
not by the promoter, not by the bondholder, 
but the mass of the people who have risked 
their savings, great and small, in steel enter- 
prises, are “told that their holdings will not 
be actually taken from them, but that they 


will be ‘“‘pecuniarily influenced to sell.” 
* 


MORGAN’S BLUNTNESS OFFSET HIS CRAFT. 

The steel industry employs approximately a billion 
and a half dollars of capital. The minority inter- 
ests should equal $500,000,000. Probably $300,000,- 
ooo of the whole stock is in the hands of men and 
women who own from one to three or four hundred 


You must sell. 


shares. 

Morgan tells these people that, with or without 
their consent, he will have what they own, with the 
sarcastic proviso that the stockholder is not likely 
to object, because the price will be adequate. 

The craft of putting this utterance before the 
minority is almost offset by its bluntness. 

For weeks Judge Gary—and in all fairness it must 
be said that he is an affable gentleman—had re- 
fused all interviewers on the subject of steel. Since 
the talk of Carnegie selling out became rampant 
Gary has refused to see all newspaper comers. It 
was natural that he should be visited, because as the 
head of the $200,000,000 Federal Steel Company he 
stood closer in steel to Morgan than anybody else. 

The many newspaper men who called on Gary 
the other day, were therefore astonished to receive 
a neatly typewritten document. That was what the 
Judge had to say, said the outer clerks, and that 
was all the Judge had to say. If he had anything 
else to say he would have had it typewritten like the 
rest. 

The document was given the widest possible cir- 
culation so that no minority man might misunder- 
stand the situation. Not a man in Wall Street 
doubted that Gary’s statement was the word of 
Morgan. Here it is: 

HERE’S THE STATEMENT. 


“Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. are undoubtedly con- 
sidering plans for the acquisition of the properties of 
some of the largest iron and steel companies of this 
country. Presumably they will not make or author- 
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ize an official statement until after the plans are per- 
fected. It is probable that there will be such owner- 
ship or control as to secure perfect and permanent 
harmony in the larger lines of this industry. It is 
not intended, however, to obtain control of any line 
of business or to create any monopoly or trust, or in 
any way antagonize any principle or policy of the 
law. 

“The method to be adopted in acquiring properties 
will not permit any minority stock interests to inter- 
fere, if such stockholder were so disposed, which is 
not probable, as his pecuniary interest will influence 
him otherwise. He will be fully protected in any 
event. 

“The success of the enterprise will result in great 
benefit to the investor in securities, the consumers 
and the workingmen or employes. Little, if any, new 
cash will be required, and, therefore, the present 
financial condition will not be disturbed. This state- 
ment is made solely on my own responsibility.” 


NO INTERFERENCE. 

The force of the last sentence lies in its truth, and 
Judge Gary’s guarantee of its veracity merely adds 
to the Morgan authenticity of it. 

Of course, the statement bears every evidence of 
its officiality and merely declares that the deal is on 
and will brook no interference from anybody. 

The Journal dispatches told that Henry C. Frick, 
who before now has fought Carnegie in the open, 
insisted on making a few inquiries before he, as a 
minority stockholder, should take part in the nego- 
tiations. 

Frick owns more than $15,000,000 of the stock, 
which is worth in the market perhaps $24,000,000. 
The inclination of Congress, also, to make inquiries 
concerning this monster consolidation was also noted 
in the news columns of the paper. Both of these 
matters are tersely covered in the Morgan-Gary 
statement. 

On the other hand, it is not likely that the attitude 
of lawmakers will be considered, with two billions 
of trusts flourishing nicely under the laws of New 
Jersey, which boasts of a national attorney-general. 

The stock market, which was staggered day before 
yesterday by the magnificence of the deal, yesterday 
strengthened. 

GATES ENLIVENS THINGS. 

John W. Gates appeared, which accounts largely 
for the market’s tone of betterment. Gates’ orders 
were extensive. Two well authenticated trades were 
in 5000 shares of Federal Steel and 5000 of his own 
company, the American Steel & Wire. 

Gates is one of the uncertain figures in the present 
negotiations, and if anybody should take the view 
that he is a minority stockholder in the Gary sense 
it will be well to look for trouble. Besides being a 
promoter second only to the Morgan stamp, Gates 
has a careless habit of throwing the steel stock mar- 
ket into convulsions if he happens to feel disgrun- 
tled. 

Just as he was going uptown last night to join 
the “Waldorf crowd” at dinner (the Waldorf crowd 
is the Chicago coterie that hangs about Gates and 
picks up a fortune occasionally on a Gates tip), he 
was asked what part his company would play in the 
billion-dollar deal. 

“The deal isn’t finished yet.” 

“Is the American Steel & Wire going to be in the 
billion-dollar trust?” 

A WIRE KING’S JOKE. 

“Well, Pll tell you, Morgan is doing the talking. 
You'd better see him. He'll tell you all about it 
when he gets ready.” 

Gates himself recognized that this was funny and 
laughed. 

Trading in the market, was unusually heavy in the 
steel group, and prices moved back strongly over 
the lost ground of the day before. American Steel 
& Wire showed sales of 82,500 shares, and Federal 
Steel of 45,500. 

American Tin Plate, at 6414, showed a gain of 2% 
points; Federal Steel was 53, a gain of %; American 
Steel & Wire, 52, a gain of 114; American Steel 
Hoop, 32, a gain of 1 point; preferred stock of the 
same showed 77%, a gain of %; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron stood at 49, a gain of 2%; National Steel, 27%, 
a gain of 4; National Tube, 681%, a gain of 1%; 
Republic Iron & Steel, 157%, a gain of 34; Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, 6434, a gain of 4. 


Wall Street still hears many stories as to how 
Carnegie will be paid and concerning how much he 


will get. The Gary statement gives a line on that, 
when it says that “little, if any cash, will be re- 
quired.” 


Hints from near the Morgan throne room have 
been dropped from time to time that Carnegie will 
be paid chiefly in bonds, which will be first liens 
on the property he sells, so that Carnegie, in a sense, 
does not lose control of the great business he has 
erected. Gossip puts the amount of cash actually 
to be used in the absorption as low as $25,000,000, 
and the company which Morgan will furnish to do 
the work will be legally capitalized at about $200,- 
000,000. 

BANKERS ANXIOUS. 

Morgan & Co. have received many inquiries from 
bankers, both in this country and in Europe, con- 
cerning the part of the billion-dollar trust securities 
that will go on the market. There seems to be a 
general desire for these proposed issues. 

Morgan’s Midas touch is largely responsible for 
this, as the confidence in which he is held is inter- 
national. It is not likely*that foreign bankers will 
get much of the new trust stocks, since there is so 
much money in this country, and it is so easy that 
most of the trust stocks will stay at home. Under 
these circumstances the underwriting, or, in other 
words, the Morgan guarantee of organization, will 
be smooth sailing. 

Local bankers, anticipating a call for their surplus 
money, are rejoicing over the prospect of the giant 
deal. 

Wall Street is much interested in the so-called 
Battery Park companies, whose offices are in the 
Battery Park Building, at the foot of Broadway. 
They are the National Steel, American Steel Hoop, 
American Sheet Steel, and the American Tin Plate 
companies. They are sometimes called the Moore 
group, because the famous Chicago Moore brothers 
brought them into alliance. 

President McMurtry, of the American Sheet Steel 
Company, was seen by a Journal reporter yesterday, 
and what he says fairly represents the attitude of 
the others. 

“Our company stands where it stood four months 
ago, before this talk of reorganization was heard of.” 

Pressed for a categorical reply to the question of 
whether his company would enter the billion-dollar 
trust, McMurty declined to give it—Journal. 

* * 


Jasper—Young Rocky spends his money in lumps 
without enjoying it. 

Jumpuppe—Well, that’s all right. His father made 
it in lumps without earning it—Life. 
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“Civil, High Toned, Reasonable’ 


San Luis Obispo, Cal., Feb. 12, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles: 


Dear Sir: I desire to say that THe CHALLENGE 
challenger my admiration. It is most excellent as an 
exponent of just the kind of Socialism that I glory 
in. Civil, high-toned, reasonable, without rancor or 
obtrusiveness, it is bound to do good wherever it is 
read. Typographically it is a gem. I wish you much 
success. Yours sincerely, J. K. Tutey. 

*x* * * 


See San Francisco “Impressions” 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 18, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. : 


Dear Sir—We expect to reprint your article, 
“When Rockefeller Owns the Earth.” It will show 
up very well, indeed, as it will take two full pages. 

THE CHALLENGE is set up in excellent style, and is 
a great relief from the usual ordinary level we are 
so accustomed to. We wish you success. Very truly, 


Evper & SHEPARD. 
* * x 


From an Oxnard Rustler 


Oxnard, Cal., Feb. 18, 1901. 
Mr. Wilshire: 

Dear Sir—You will find here inclosed cash for five 
yearly subscriptions to the good old CHatiencr. I 
made the raise of them today while off from work. 
You don’t know me, but I know you; I heard you 
speak in Ventura; however, that matters not. I am 
working as hard as any man for Socialism. I have 
little means, but can talk. This won’t be the last 
that I will hustle in for you. Send papers with all 
possible speed. Yours truly, W. R. WortHEN. 


* * 


Will Help in the Work 


Mormon, Okla., Feb. 12, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Dear Sir: I send you herewith a number of addi- 
tional names to whom I would be glad to have you 
send sample copies of THe Cuattence. I sent you 
ten some time since on your six months’ offer, and I 
desire to “throw in some” for good measure. I like 
THE CHALLENGE and hope and believe it will do much 
good in the work of spreading the desire for a higher, 
grander and better civilization. Anything I may be 
able to do for the benefit of your paper in the future 
I assure you will be done with a “glad hand.” Yours 
with best wishes, T. M. ALEXANDER. 

* OK Ok 


From a Public School Superintendent 
San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 19, roor. 

Dear Wilshire—I inclose you a clipping from 

Pennsylvania Grit, of February 17, 1901 (Repub- 
_lican). 

Is it possible that the governor of Virginia will 
permit such a meeting as this calls for? Is it pos- 
sible that our government will prevent it? If so, 
why? I refer, of course, to the article entitled “An 
American King.” 

What do you think of the fellow? Wouldn’t he 
give us a right royal court? And then the New 
York “Money Gods” could find real titles for their 
daughters at home, and be relieved of the incon- 
venience of importing from Europe. 

You are now issuing the ablest Socialist paper that 
I have yet seen, and I have read a goodly number. 
Yours truly, N. A. RicHarpson,. 


_ (The article referred to appears on Page 7 of this 
issue under the caption, “An American King.”) 
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The Time for Exultation 
Smiley Publishing Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Feb. 15, Ig0t. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 


Dear Sir:—A copy of THE CHALLENGE has come 
into my hands, and I like it very much. I enclose here- 
with fifty cents to pay for a year’s subscription. Many 
of the Socialist papers are so shabbily gotten up that 
no one can hand one to a friend with any pleasure. 
The paper, type and general appearance of your pa- 
per is most attractive. Keep up its standard. There 
is a big field for the paper. I can see no reason why 
a Socialist paper should be printea on distressingly 
cheap paper, and the print look so blurred and shabby 
that it will make any respectable printer, who takes 
any pride in his art, swear just to look at one of 
them. Pardon me if I make another suggestion. 
Would it not be a good idea to adopt a-less pessi- 
mistic tone than many Socialists assume? The whole 
drift of events is making straight toward Socialism, 
and every reasonable man ought to see it. The trusts 
are abolishing the fearful waste of competition, and 
are doing the work well. The skill with which some 
of the trusts are organized is quite remarkable. There 
is no reasonable probability that we shall ever go 
back to the old utterly planless scramble, and travel 
the long, weary road of social development over 
again. It would be a misfortune if we had to do so. 
The great question which we must inevitably soon 
face will be who shall own these gigantic corpora- 
tions and get the benefit of them—the general public 
or a favored few. This is the time for Socialists to 
exult, for their predictions are coming true, and the 
crisis they foresaw is rapidly approaching. Wishing 
you success, I am, yours truly, J. B. Smitey. 

* *K x* 


Paying a Town Debt in Maine 


North Lubec, Me., Feb. 12, Igor. 
THe CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Gentlemen: I read your “ad.” in the Haverhill 
Social Democrat, and send you a few names. I 
think some of them, if not all, would be likely to 
subscribe. 

Some think the editor of your paper will be the 
first Socialist to go to Congress. I hope he will. 
I also wish your paper success. 

We are doing good work here. The Frontier 
Literary Society, which has been running now four- 
teen years, is a full-fledged Socialist organization. 
Practically speaking, we have discussed Socialist 
questions for the last eight or ten years, and that 
accounts for Lubec being the banner town in this 
state. We hold our meetings every Saturday even- 
ing. At our next meeting we have a red hot So- 
cialist program. There are members who have be- 
longed to this club scattered all over the country; 
there are four in your own county, at San Pedro, 
most all of whom I know are Socialists. 

I also enclose clipping. Respectfully, 


A. L. Bangs. 
* 


The poor, little town of Otis, in Maine, is in a peck 
of trouble. Under the law a person obtaining a judg- 
ment against a town may, if the town is unable to 
pay, seize the real or personal property of any in- 
habitant of the town. Atl actions against a town are 
brought against the town as a corporation, but against 
the inhabitants of the town, and that phrase is famil- 
iar enough in law cases, but its full meaning is not 
generally appreciated by the public. 

It is seldom that it is necessary to enforce the law 
regarding the seizure of the property of a citizen to 
satisfy town debts, but this is just what is now being 
done in Otis. 

Otis is not in a first-class financial condition. There 
are many bills out against the town, many of them in 
town orders that have not been paid. A Bangor at- 
torney has bills amounting to something like $190 on 
which he obtained judgment against the town, and 
on which judgment execution was issued. Deputy 
Sheriff Crosby of Amherst, was provided with the 
necessary papers empowering him to seize real or 
personal property of inhabitants of the town which 
was not exempt under the statute. It was not a 
pleasant sensation to the people whose property was 
seized to have the officer walk in upon their premises 
and drive off their live stock, but that is what they 
were compelled to submit to. 

First Selectman J. R. Grant had a pair of oxen 
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seized. They were exempt under the statute, as he 
had no horses, but he waived his right in his oxen, 
rather than lose his three cows. Arden Jordan had 
two cows taken, and George Jordan had two cows 
taken. Others lost cows or other property. 

The property seized was taken to Amherst, where 
it was sold at auction on Saturday. It brought some- 
thing like $150—not enough to satisfy the judgment, 
so the inhabitants of the town are looking for an- 
other visit by the officer. 

But the trouble did not end there. There are other 
creditors of the town who are pricking up their ears 
at the action of the Bangor attorney, and are resort- 
ing to the same process. Sheriff Hooper has already 
seized the sixty-acre farm of Frank W. Fogg, and 
advertises to sell it at auction to satisfy a judgment 
against the town in favor of Matthew Laughlin, of 
Bangor. And there are more creditors to be heard 
from. 

The inhabitants of the town whose property is 
seized have redress under the law. They can bring 
an action against the town and recover the real value 
of the property seized (regardless of the amount for 
which it was sold at auction, which in the case of 
some of the cattle taken was ridiculously low), with 
interest at 12 per cent. To satisfy this judgment they 
may, if they please, resort to the same process of law 
employed by the men who seized their property, and 
seize and sell other property in the town. By this 
it will be seen that the thing may resolve itself into 
an endless chain with the bill against the town con- 
stantly growing larger. 

The situation is certainly an interesting one, and 
not particularly pleasant to the inhabitants of the 
town. The town is not only in a poor condition finan- 
cially, but property itself is poor, most of the timber 
having been cut or burned off, and the farms worn 
out. There are very few good pieces of property in 
the town. 

* kK OK 


Socialism Defined 


The abolition of that individual action on which 
modern societies depend, and the substitution of a 
regulated system of co-operative action.—Imperial 
Dictionary. 

A theory of society that advocates a more precise, 
orderly and harmonious arrangement of the social 
relations of mankind than that which has hitherto 
prevailed—Webster. 

A science of reconstructing society on entirely 
new basis, by substituting the principle of associa- 
tion for that of competition in every branch of in 
dustry.—Woreester’s Dictionary. 

Any theory or system of local organization which 
would abolish entirely, or in great part, the indi- 
vidual effort and competition on which modern so- 
ciety rests, and substitute co-operation; would in- 
troduce a more perfect and equal distribution of the 
products of labor, and would make make land and 
capital, as the instruments of production, the joint 
possesion of the community—Century Dictionary. 


———— 
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What an Englishman Thinks of Us 


From interview with Pete Curran, the English la- 
bor leader, on his return to England from America: 

‘The people seem to be getting sick of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties—more than we are here 
of Liberal and Tory, and I think there will be a tre- 
mendous change in America, much sooner than most 
people imagine, and much sooner than in this coun- 
thy.’ 

“You think there are the elements of revolution 
working there?” 

“Yes. The political corruption seems to me to be 
terrible. There the people have complete political 
power; there is the popular vote. But the people 
are in the main indifferent as to whom they vote 
for, and the votes go to the highest bidder.” 

“The very disgust of the people with both Repub- 
lican and Democrat tends, of course, to foster this 
corruption ?” 

“Certainly. As it does not matter which party is 
elected, their only concern is to get as much as they 
can for their votes. All the same, this political cor- 
ruption is a disintegrating influence, and if the peo- 
ple could only be induced to ‘nail’ both parties and 
use their votes against both, there would soon be a 
change. That is the only way out of the present dif- 
ficulty and the present corruption; to teach the peo- 
ple to use the political power the vote gives them.” 

“At present the political power they possess is not 
of much use to them, is it? That doesn’t say much 
in favor of agitation for purely political changes in 
this country, does it?” 

“Certainly not. Political power is of little use te 
the people unless they are prepared to use it prop- 
erly.” 

“How did you find the conditions of work there, so 
far as you were able to observe them?” 

“The workmen are rushed and driven there in a 
way you can scarcely imagine. They have the most 
up-to-date machinery and tools and they are worked 
to their fullest capacity. The output there is enor- 
mously greater than here by the same number of 
workmen. There, as one of them remarked to me, 
they work sixty hours a week and sixty minutes an 
hour. Wages are higher, but the output is much 
greater. In proportion to the work done, the wages 
are no better than in this country.” 

“Then living is dearer, too, isn’t it?” 

“Living is dearer; rents especially are much higher 
than here. A workman has to pay from three to five 
dollars a week—according to the quarter—for a small 
tenement of four tiny rooms. 

“But if commodities are turned out so expedi- 
tiously, most things should be cheaper than here?” 

“However that may be, almost everything is dearer, 
and, taking the higher rents, the cost of living is cer- 
tainly greater than in this country.” 

“And then as to the general social life of the peo- 
ple?” 

“Well, I must say that I did not care for it. There 
are some splendid fellows in the S. D. P., and they 
all treated me very well indeed, and gave me a 
hearty welcome and made me feel at home; but I 
cannot say that America is a county I should like 
to live in altogether. There is too much rush and 
drive. In Chicago you have a picture of the perfect 
slavery created by commercialism. In all the cities 
I visited it was bad, but Chicago was the worst. 
There men run to their work, and run from their 
work, and run at their work, tumbling over each 
other in their haste and ‘rustling,’ as they call it. 
Chicago is, indeed, as Burns described it, ‘a pocket 
edition of hell.’ The cars fly through the streets at 
the speed of our ordinary trains, and do not even stop 
to permit a woman to alight—polite as the Ameri- 
cans are to women, as a rule;'she just has to jump 
off as the car flies along. And in the evening 
when the men are leaving off work the scramble for 
the cars is awful. They hang on wherever they can 
get hand or foothold. There is no regulation nor re- 
striction, just a terrific, devil-take-the-hindmost 
scramble.” 

“Then you were not enamored of Yankee manners 
and customs?” 

“No. At the same time I didn’t find the Yankee 
the stuck-up snob I had been to some extent led to 
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expect, and I think there is great hope for the work- 
ing class movement in America in the future. The 
trusts are playing the deuce with the lower middle 
class, crushing out all the smaller fry and forcing 
them into the ranks of the proletariat, into the So- 
cialist movement.” 

* *K x 


Primal Immorality 


One of the discoveries from the lately unearthed 
Babylonian records is to the effect that in 2200 B. C. 
King Hammurabi discovered a case of official bribery 
and ordered both the briber, the bribed and the 
money taken into custody and brought before him. 
Another record discloses a case of usury and extor- 
tion for which the same king ordered the punish- 
ment of the usurer. This is referred to as a peculiar 
evidence of the long standing of these vices and an 
interesting evidence of the way justice dealt with 
them. 

The rigor of the ancient justice in suppressing 
such vices may be surprising, although a cynical view 
of it may be drawn from the further statement that 
while the king refused to touch the 400 ounces of 
gold offered as a bribe and ordered it returned to 
the briber, he cannily directed that 398 ounces be 
first taken for legal expenses and two ounces for 
fees to the servants. But that in a primal stage 
bribery and extortion were practiced is neither 
new nor surprising. 

Go back in the stage of civilization and you will 
find that the use of governmental power to secure 
wealth is the more open. The savage chief frankly 
demands presents for his friendship. In the stage 
of development preceding feudalism any applicant 
for governmental exertion or even justice supplied 
himself with gifts for the ruler or judges, and il 
was not unknown either in feudalism or as far down 
the record as the time of Bacon. It is only as civili- 
zation has developed that the idea of government free 
from purchase has grown, 

The men who now employ pecuniary methods to 
gain their ends with government are modern only in 
the methods they use for covering it up. The im- 
peachment against them is that, in the essence of the 
thing, their practice is a survival of the public morals 
of savagery.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

* Ok Ok 
O’Brien Writes from San Jose’s Jail 


Socialism, which was a year or so back looked upon 
by many with a spirit of decided hostility, is now be- 
ing recognized as a powerful factor in the present 
and future progress of the race. The more honest of 
the intellectuals of the present world are coming 
forward to voice the claims made by the Socialists 
since 1848. Socialism, one exclaims, is scientifically 
and practically irrefutable. All around us there is 
visible evidence that “things are coming our way.” 
From the northern limits of Washington to the tail 
of California, this is manifest; from unknown towns 
we can hear the echoes of the International Social- 
ist’s appeal reverberate; in the centers of popula- 
tion the trade organizations of labor are responding 
in no small number to the situation. With the Ad- 
vance in San Francisco and THE CHALLENGE in Los 
Angeles, ably representing the cause and making 
clear its objects; with the constant influx of new 
workers into the party, there can be no reason why 
our spirits should not be high and jubilant. 

Onward, comrades, onward! never stopping, never 
retreating, never resting, till we have achieved our 
industrial emancipation by the establishment of the 
universal Socialist Republic. The future is ours; the 
present—the miserable present our enemies can have ; 
we wish them joy of it. 

* OK * 

Socialism is the ideal and hope of a new society 
founded on industrial peace and forethought, aiming 
at a new and higher life for all men—Wm. Morris. 

* kK Ox 

The citizens of a large nation, industriously or- 
ganized, have reached their happiness when the pro- 
ducing distributing and other activities are such 
that each citizen finds in them a place for all his 
energies and aptitudes, while he obtains the means 
of satisfying all his desires—Herbert Spencer. 
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AN AMERICAN KING 


“To all the colonial societies, the ancient Amer- 
ican organizations, and the British, German, Italian, 
and Austrian societies in the United States: Let us 
unite on a program of a royalist party under can- 
didacy of the Bavarian Prince Rupert, so that the 
country may be free from party turmoils, and the 
people be protected by an established, independent 
and all-representative monarchy, so that they may 
enjoy their individual rights and the fruit of their 
labors in peace and tranquility; so that they may 
have an honest government, with a princely family 
at the head of this mighty confederation of States.” 


The foregoing is not a notice taken from the 
records of colonial days; it is a formal call issued 
in the United States a short time ago for a national 
meeting and celebration of American royalists in 
Richmond, Va., this year. The American royalists 
have headquarters at Boston, and publish an official 
magazine in that city. The royalists are organized 
into various allied societies haying a common ob- 
jectthe restoration of the Stuart family to the 
throne of Great Britain, including America. These 
societies are variously known, but the best known 
perhaps is the “Aryan Order of St. George of the 
Holy Roman Empire, in America.” 

THE RICHMOND CELEBRATION. 


The Richmond celebration marks the anniversary 
of the proclamation issued by Sir William Berke- 
ley, governor of Virginia in 1849, of Charles II as 
King of America. It had been given out that the 
chief attraction of the occasion would be the pres- 
ence of the princeling who, the Aryan order de- 
clares, is heir apparent of the American dependent 
of Great Britain, but at the same time entirely loyal 
to the common throne, being a descendant of Charles 
II, This personage is said to be Prince Rupert of 
Bavaria, recently married to Princess Marie Ga- 
brelle, of Bavaria, who, according to other societies, 
such as the Order of the White Rose and the Legit- 
imate Jacobite league of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which have branches in this country, is herself the 
legitimate claimant to the crown. 

The Prince or the Princess—it does not matter— 
is a descendant of Charles Edward Stuart of Eng- 
land, better known as “The Pretender,” the “Prince 
Charley,” of song and devotion, who died on the 
Continent, a miserable and forsaken old man. 


WHAT THEY CLAIM. 


According to an account, these societies of royal- 
ists claim that our republic has usurped monarchical 
rights. They believe that to this day the United 
States are merely colonial dependencies of the Brit- 
ish crown, and should be governed by a lineal de- 
scendant of the house of Stuart. The royalists 
claim that historical documents prove that “the 
colonies claimed to be insovereign; that on these 
principles the people of England could not have had 
a right to depose the sovereign of America; so that 
when James II was deposed in England he remained 
king of America.” 

THE HISTORICAL ARGUMENT. 


Furthermore, as facts in support of these preten- 
sions, “In 1778, according to Washington Irving, 
Sir Walter Scott declared that a letter had been re- 
ceived by Prince Charles Edward Stuart from mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress of America, offer- 
ing that if the Prince would come to America a 
majority of the Congress, the colonial families of 
distinction and the leading people, would support 
his right to the crown in America against the claims 
of the usurping dynasty represented by George II, 
allegiance to whom the United Colonies were pre- 
paring to throw off. 

WASHINGTON A TRAITOR. 


“Tt is sad to observe, however, that lack of faith 
which animated the principal leader of that time, 
Washington, at the demand of the republican dema- 
gogue who now had a majority in Congress, was 
ordered at Annapolis to surrender his command of 
the army. In vain General Mifflin, in the name of 
the officers, implored him not to abandon them and 
leave them to the malicious vengeance of the re- 
publicans in Congress.” 
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Economy of Municipal Socialism 
John R. Commons, in Harper’s Weekly. 


American cities have suffered more than foreign 
cities from the contractor, but have not usually 
been free to abandon him. State legislation and 
spoils tpolitics have stood in the way. But wher- 
ever these have not interfered, the day-labor system 
has demonstrated its superiority. Boston, with fif- 
teen years of civil service reform, now has 4,000 
laborers on its pay-roll, and owns its own printing: 
office and electrical construction and repairshops. 
Massachusetts cities have gone further in this di- 
rection than the cities of any other state. Denver, 
in the winter of 1894-5, in order to find work for the 
unemployed, built, by its own city labor, without the 
intervention of the contractor, a brick sewer at a 
cost of $20.19 per running foot, against a cost of 
$27.40 when done by a contractor the year before. 
Wages for unskilled labor were 4o per cent higher. 
Moreover, the contractors had brought suit for 
extras amounting to 30 per cent of their contract. 
Wilmington, Delaware; Toronto, Canada; Syracuse, 
New York, lay down sewer and water pipe at 15 to 
30 per cent less than the price paid at the same time 
to contractors. Boston sprinkles the Back Bay at 
a saving of 50 per cent on the contractor. Washing- 
ton sprinkled, swept and cleaned its streets, and 
saved .30 per cent. Other examples might be given. 
They all depend upon an honest adherence to “merit” 
instead of to “spoils.” 

In American cities there is even greater urgency 
than that of high cost and poor quality which is 
driving toward displacement of the contractor. This 
is the corruption of politics. With all the faults 
of the spoils system in municipal employment, the 
contract system is even more deadly. Contractors 
must necessarily be politicians or the 


PARTNERS OF POLITICIANS. 


Otherwise the politicians will ruin them by vexa- 
tious obstacles. As just now stated, the first cost 
of municipal employment is not always less than 
the first cost of contract work. In the case of the 
contractor’there are added costs for inspection, ex- 
tras, litigation and repairs, or for political “pull.” 
In the case of direct employment these are absent, 
but are counterbalanced by lack of physical vigor, 
lack of energy, and high wages. 

It may be said in summarizing that of the three 
disadvantages which direct employment suffers in 
comparison with the contract system on municipal 
public work, each has an appropriate remedy when 
ouce the conditions are squarely faced. The remedy 
for lack of physical vigor is a system of pensions; 
the remedy for high wages is to require the same 
wages from contractors; the remedy for lack of en- 
ergy is to substitute hope for fear by guaranteeing 
security of employment through a civil service com- 
mission, justice through an arbitration system, honor 
through public recognition. But there is another 
condition in municipal employment which must be 
met before the laborer will work with a will. His 
position must be made honorable. This idea may 
strike the cynical with amusement. But as certain 
as the laborer is conscious of political power over 
his superior, just so certain does he respond to the 
public recognition of that power. Here, again, in- 
ventiveness and ingenuity have a field for experi- 
ment. The simple device of dressing the street- 
sweepers in white duck suits has made them more 
energetic and efficient. Wagons and carriages less 
frequently run them down while at work. They be- 
come a recognized branch of government. 


* OK OK 


No Happiness in Idleness 
By W. W. Kimball. 


Why doesn’t the millionaire stop adding to his 
riches? This is equivalent to another question: Why 
does the thoroughbred trotter strain every nerve 
and muscle to get his nose under the wire ahead 
of all competitors, no matter how many records he 
has already broken? Certainly not because he ex- 
pects to have more oats to eat, a softer bed, or 
better care if he wins the heat. Nor is it because 
he will receive greater attention or more honors. 
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He simply can’t help it. The very fact that he has 
many times before done the same thing only serves 
to sharpen his determination to get around that 
track ahead of all comers. It’s the thing he loves 
to do, and his only thought is to do it well. 

It is absurd to expect a thorough-paced, represen- 
tative American millionaire to become a quiet spec- 
tator of the great contest of affairs. His blood is 
up in a minute, and he is fired to go into the trial 
of his running qualities with all his might and main. 
I do not recall a single instance of an American who 
has made a large fortune and then retired in the 
full possession of his faculties who has not been 
miserable and discontented; certainly there is none 
such among my personal acquaintances. 

If a millionaire quits business while still vigor- 
ous it may fairly be assumed that he does so be- 
cause he thinks he will be happier on account of 
the step. Then the great point is that of attaining 
happiness. 

My own conviction is that the man who for many 
years has been accustomed to swing big deals, to 
organize large enterprises and push them through 
to success, finds more happiness in continuing the 
habit of his life as long as he has the mental and 
physical strength to do so. If he does feel disposed 
to let go, he will be wise to do so gradually, not let- 
ting his left hand know what his right hand does. 
The burden of directing details, of personal respon- 
sibility, of regular surveillance, may be passed to 
younger men who have still their fortunes to win. 
But abruptly to resign the generalship and publicly 
surrender every badge of authority is not suited to 
the American spirit. 

When a man of affairs makes a public retirement 
he feels that every other man in business is con- 
scious of the faot that he is “out of it for good and 
all.” This feeling is intolerable for a man who is 
accustomed to leadership. He knows that the men 
of affairs look upon him as a “back number,” and 
no longer a moving force among men. If he is not 
specially well balanced this will lead him to feel that 
their view of the matter is right, and that he is about 
as good as dead and might as well be so in fact. 
And, in this way of thinking, his remaining days 
are few and miserable. 

Who can doubt that Queen Victoria lived longer, 
and was far happier during her later years because 
she refused to abdicate the throne and place the 
burden of power and responsibility in the hands of 
the Prince of Wales? The natural, if not inevita- 
ble, result of such a step would have been to break 
down her spirit and cause a general relaxation of all 
her vital energies and her interest in life. 

So with the American business man, especially in 
the large cities. He becomes lost and lonesome 
when he quits the active field and goes out of com- 
mission. In his heart he feels that the old asso- 
ciates of his active days are too busy to waste time 
with a man who has cut loose from the business 
world. And even if they welcome him from a sense 
of old companionship he is out of touch with them 
—a pitiable figure, a former leader of men now 
simply trying to “kill time!” 

Then, of course, many millionaires are held in 
active service from a high sense of obligation to their 
associates and employes, whose interests would suf- 
fer were the pioneer of the enterprise abruptly to 
withdraw.—Saturday Evening Post. 

* *K xX 


Pittsburg’s new charter is based to a considerable 
extent upon the Bullitt bill, under which Philadel- 
phia is governed. More power is given to the 
mayor, who will appoint his directors, as does the 
mayor of Philadelphia. The first election under the 
bill is fixed for February, 1903, the mayor mean- 
while being subject to appointment by the governor. 
Pittsburg has long been in the grip of a contractor 
who has been so greedy that the best citizens have 
cried out against his methods.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

* Kk Ox 

The whole aim of and purpose of socialism is a 
closer union of social factors. The present: need 
is growth in that direction—R. T. Ely. 
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I do not know any greater bore than the 
man. who is continually telling you that he 
‘told you so.” However, I must soon place 
myself among the bores of this class as the 
industrial events of the past few months have 
given me no end of an opportunity to sing 
that song. 

Some eleven years or so ago when I became 
convinced of the inevitability of competition 
being superseded by monopoly in the indus- 
trial life of the nation, 1 called upon my friend 
Mr. W. R. Hearst, who was then editing the 
Examiner in San Francisco, and explained my 
views. Mr. Hearst gave intelligent attention 
to the question and the result was that for a 
number of months the Examiner was quite 
advanced in its editoral columns upon the 
phlosophy of the trust. There was at that 
time quite a political flurry among us advanced 
thinkers owing to the Nationalist movement 
started by Bellamy’s “Looking Backward.” It 
looked for a while to many of us as if the 
great Socialist movement was at last at hand, 
and I think even Mr. Hearst thought this pos- 
sible. However, it all died out, and with it 
the Socialistic editorials in Mr. Hearst’s Ex- 
aminer. I myself organized something like 
seventeen Nationalist clubs which never sur- 
vived infancy. 

Now I have never been of that class of 
suicidal Utopians who think a man should 
sacrifice his whole fortune to advance So- 
cialism. I think a Socialist can do a great deal 
more for Socialism having independent means 
than without such means, and he is a fool to 
cripple himself unnecessarily. This is not 
saying that many of us have been fools. We 
admit it, but we are not so from theory. The 
man who thinks that a Socialist is bound 
theoretically “to give all he has to the poor,” 
or even “to the cause,” has little knowledge of 
the theory of Socialism. ‘There are many rich 
Socialists and while some give more than they 
can afford there are some who might give more 
than they do; but I declare the latter class 
are few in numbers. However, this is all 
apropos of Mr. Hearst and the policy of his 
papers. Now I do not assume to speak for 
him. I know him too slightly. My estimate 
of Mr. Hearst is that he simply wishes to have 
the greatest influence of any newspaper man 
in the world, and I think he has possibly ar- 
rived at that position. It is no mean ambition. 
His papers, the San Francisco Examiner, the 
Chicago American, and the New York Journal, 
have certainly a larger combined circulation 
than any paper owned by any other one man, 
and upon the whole I regard them as about 
the ablest edited papers. I know this remark 
will call forth a shout from certain purists, 
but I am not deterred from expressing my 
opinion by shouts of “yellow journalism!” To 
get before the public and have a_ large circu- 
lation you must have the “streak of yellow” 
in your paper and that “streak” is yellow in 
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more senses than one, for it takes “yellow” 
gold to give it the correct tint. THe CHAL- 
LENGE itself is a little “yellow,” and if I had 
more money to spend upon it I would deepen 
the shade. Mr. Hearst’s papers today are 
about as Socialistic as it is possible to make 
them editorially, and hold his subscribers. In 
fact, I do not see how anyone could ask for 
straighter Socialism than some of the clip- 
pings from the Journal which I have given in 
THE CHALLENGE. It is true that Mr. Hearst 
has not upon his staff a single thoroughly edu- 
cated political economist and on that account 
his editorials lack that grip of economic sub- 
jects that they might otherwise have. That 
is a detail, however. I think he has recently 
instructed his men to read THE CHALLENGE, 
for it seems to me that many of my own edito- 
rials have been paraphrased by the Journal. 
However, we are even. I use the Journal for 
cartoons and information on current events 
that I can obtain from no other source. Eleven 
years ago when I first gave him my ideas on 
Socialism Mr. Hearst found the public un- 
ready to take them up. Today he finds a mar- 
ket for such intellectual wares and he is shrewd 
enough to know what the public wants and 
to give it tothem. The public wants socialism 
and Mr. Hearst sells it to them. If they 
wanted “free silver,’ he would sell them “free 
silver.” However, he should employ an ex- 
pert dispenser of Socialism. If he were en- 
tirely shrewd he would give me a free hand 
in his editorial columns. It is about time my 
pen on such lines should be in demand from 
journals run upon a commercial basis and the 
same remark applies to the pens of a number 
of other Socialists who until now have been 
considered simply visionary cranks. 

It is true men not.Socialists can be hired 
to write Socialistic articles, but they are never 
equal to the ones who work con amore. Now I 
am not contending for the purity of motive in 
Mr. Hearst when I say that there is no paper 
in the world today making so many converts 
to Socialism as the New York Journal. Mr. 
Hearst would probably make no such claim for 
himself. He simply has discovered that the 
more Socialism he injects into his paper the 
better it sells and therefore in Socialism is 
dumped. If he had been an enthusiast like 
myself and had dumped the same amount of 
Socialism into his paper that I wanted him to 
ten years ago, he would probably have landed 
himself in the bankruptcy court. Anyway he 
could never have made a commercial success 
of a paper ten years ago if he had allowed the 
Socialistic editorials entrance into it that are 
seen in the New York Journal of today. The 
reason is simply that the economic develop- 
ment of the country has been so rapid in the 
last ten years that people understand the logic 
of Socialism today with ease, whereas ten 
years ago it was Greek to them. 


If Mr. Hearst had made his paper as So- 
cialistic ten years ago as he is making it today 
he would have made a flat failure of it com- 
mercially, where today it is the correct policy 
from the counting house standpoint as well as 
from the political and ethical one. 


The same remark applies to THE CHar- 
LENGE. ‘Ten years ago I wrote exactly as I 
am writing today. Nobody cared to read what 
I said. Today I start THE CHALLENGE, give 
forth the identical language that was rejected 
ten years ago, when, lo and behold, it is the 
water of life to the American public dying of 
ennui from the platitudes of the conventional 
reporters and editors. Today everybody wants 
to read THE CHALLENGE. I doubt if there 
ever has been a weekly paper that has gained 
as many subscribers as THE CHALLENGE in 
the short space of time that it has seen life. 

It is not that the last ten years have edu- 


cated me to be a better writer. Oh, no. It is 
the last ten years that have educated the public 
to be better readers. 

ews 


ACTRESSES 


The other night I was talking Socialism to 
a lady who has made a pronouced commercial 
and artistic success as an actress. She said if 
there was one thing she was sure about it was 
that a woman must work if she wishes to be 
happy. That she could never resign herself 
to the dreadful treadmill life of calls, teas, 
dressmakers and balls of the “society queen,” 
not even if she should marry a man with ten 
millions. The stage had its drawbacks even 
for the most successful women. ‘The foul air 
of the stuffy dressing rooms, the constant 
traveling, the late hours, the discomforts of 
hotel life and the entire absence of any domes- 
tic joys, were all considered, but she was will- 
ing to take all rather than live the conventional 
life of the rich woman. I really think that the 
reason men so often find actresses so elopingly 
attractive is not so much because of their good 
looks but because the profession forces them 
into continuous intellectual and physical ac- 
tivity and an activity which is, upon the whole, 
agreeable and interesting to them. Work is 
a good thing for everyone so long as you don’t 
have too much of it. Even the hardest kind 
of professional work seems to keep actresses 
younger and in better possession of their phys- 
ical charms than does idleness for society 
women. However, too much work is worse 
than too little. The actress in the stock com- 
pany who has seven night performances a 
week in addition to the two matinees, and who 
must devote all her time, when not on the 
stage, to rehearsing for new plays, is as hard 
a driven work-slave as is found in our 
sweater’s den in New York. In no country 
in the world are the ordinary stock actors and 
actresses so slave-driven as in America. Their 
life is comparatively as much harder than that 
of their professional brethren as is the life of 
the American workingman harder than that of 
the Englishman or German. 

Some ladies who have had trouble in keep- 
ing their cooks jump at the conclusion that 
American women don’t want to work. Possi- 
bly an item like the following may confuse 
them : 

“A womar in Wilkesbarre worked for 
weeks in a coal breaker, dressed as a boy, to 
support her children and her sick husband. 
She worked nine hours a day for sixty-five 
cents. Her fingers were cut and bruised by 
the tumbling coal, but she kept on until she 
was found out and discharged. On the same 
day on which this discovery was made a 
woman in Bridgeport died two hours before 
her daughter, for whose sake she had worked 
herself to death. When you read about idle 
and useless women in society, remember that 
there are also women who do things like 
these,” says the New York Journal of last 
week. 

I do not for a moment ignore the distressing 
features of the impossibility of finding ser- 
vants to the Amercan housekeeper, but it is 
absurd to conclude that because you can’t get 
a cook or a housemaid that there are no 
women in America who are not in want of a 
comfortable home. Yet this is what has been 
seriously argued to me by more than one lady 
who is lucky enough to have all the comforts 
of home except the good servants. Women 
refuse to become servants both because of the 
social stigma attached to the profession and 
because of the unending hours under direct and 
vexing personal supervision. Also many 
women are incompetent for houshold work 
owing to lack of training, to their age or as is 
frequently the case, because they have children 


that they cannot leave alone and unattended. 

A young, intelligent woman, even with the 
strong competition of today, can get more of 
the joys of life in working for the most meager 
wages in a factory or a store with the com- 
panionship of her fellows, than she can get at 
better wages, considering board and lodging 
are included, by becoming a servant girl. So- 
cial distinctions are quite as well marked 
among the poor as with the rich and a girl who 
becomes a servant suffers an ostracism from 
her fellows of both sexes, as humiliating as 
that which befalls a man who falls from the 
position of being, say a wholesale whisky 
dealer to that of a retail one, a saloon keeper. 
These distinctions may appear absurd, but ask 
yourself whether you would not prefer your 
sister to be working at starvation wages in a 
big department store of your friend Wana- 
maker, than working as a domestic servant in 
his residence, even if the comforts of life were 
much more plentful in the latter position. Your 
friends might be aghast at your sister working 
at all, but if they heard she was a servant girl, 
you yourself would be cut by them. 


* * OK 


$1,000 FOR BRYAN 


Saticoy, iCal., Jan. 20, I90r: 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find stamps for fifty cents for 
which please enter up my subscription for ohne year. 
I am sorry that I am so situated as to-be unable to 
do any soliciting for you. I am occupied so fully 
with the work on the farm that I do not even get 
a chance to go to town for a couple of months at 
atime. As you ask in THr CHALLENGE for sugges- 
tions in regard to means whereby to extend the 
circulation, I will venture to suggest a plan which 
has occurred to me, and if you will adopt it I will 
guarantee to send you some subscriptions from my 
neighbors, and I believe that other subscribers of 
yours will be able to do likewise. The proposition is 
this, viz.: To enter upon a regular and systematic 
scientific criticism of the contents of Mr. Bryan’s 
paper, The Commoner, from week to week, and to 
propound questions for him to answer. I think 
you would find that it would assist canvassers 
greatly if they could go before the public and state 
that every issue of your paper would contain com- 
ments upon the previous issues of The Commoner. 
You may say that such a course would also advertise 
Mr. Bryan’s publication. All right, suppose it does; 
he has nothing to gain by getting his theories before 
the public, but everything to lose, if you will fol- 
low him up and expose his “clap-trap” arguments, 
I don’t see how he could possibly ignore you. He 
would have to try to defend himself, knowing that 
where his paper went yours would be pretty sure to 
follow, as canvassers would of course seize upon 
the opportunity and solicit for both papers, knowing 
that the public is always anxious to watch any kind 
of a fight whether it be in the literary field or other- 
wise. Hoping you will give the matter your kind 
consideration, and drop me a line in regard to 
what you think of the scheme. I have other things 
to suggest in connection with the above plan, pro- 
vided you should think it to your advantage to try. 

Yours fraternally, T. LaKe. 


* 


Mr. Lake’s plan has merit in it provided 
it were possible to smoke Bryan out of his 
Nebraska burrow but I doubt if anything will 
do that. Bryan enjoys smoke. I have a stand- 
ing offer to Bryan to pay him one thousand 
dollars to debate with me and I offer him an 
additional thousand dollars if he should de- 
feat me, letting the audience vote. Now if 
Bryan will pay no attention to such a chal- 
lenge, why should be pay attention to my at- 
tacks in THE CHALLENGE? He cannot say 
that he never received my offer of the thousand 
dollars for a single debate. I sent my letter 
to him months ago by registered mail and have 
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his own personal signature in receipt for it in 
my pocket at this moment. As for The Com- 
moner, 1 paid my subscription for it, but have 
so far received and seen but the first number. 
Apparently Bryan has nothing to say, and 
says it. I am as anxious as anyone to expose 
the absolute untenableness of Bryan’s econ- 
omic position. I don’t know what I might not 
do for the man who will devise a plan that 
will force Bryan into a debate with me. Noth- 
ing would delight me more than to hire the 
Madison Square Garden in New York and 
before twenty thousand people crush Bryan 
in what would be the most momentous debate 
in the history of the United States. I do not 
say this from any egotistical standpoint. It is 
simply an accident that Bryan occupies such 
a commanding position as an orator and de- 
bater with the American people. I realize this 
well enough. But the industrial situation of 
the United States is forcing upon the world 
the greatest dramatic event the world has ever 
witnessed. A colossal transformation scene 
is impending. A whole nation is suddenly to 
change from autocracy to democracy in in- 
dustry. This change is unconsciously felt to 
be coming by the people, and a debate upon 
the subject with Bryan against anyone at all 
would attract an enormous crowd to Madison 
Square. Any Socialist could defeat him. I 
have no advantage over others except possibly 
a physical one in the fortunate possession of 
a voice like a megaphone. Let no Socialist 
fear that anyone that can hear Bryan won’t 
hear me. It will not be from lack of voice that 
I cannot carry conviction. I have offered Bryan 
a thousand dollars as a gift if he will step into 
the debating arena with me for a friendly bout. 
I am not particularly anxious to see Bryan get 
the money. I would give it.to anyone who will 
pull off the affair for me. 

Where is the impressario who will under- 
take to lead Brother Bryan to the Madison 
Square footlights for me to batter him out of 
American politics? 

Perhaps, Mr. Lake, you can yourself devise 
a scheme that will let you land that thousand 
dollars. I know of no one whom I would 
sooner give it to. 

Notwithstanding my statement that Bryan 
will not come out, I admit that constant drop- 
ping will wear away granite. He must meet 
me some day. It is simply a question of my 
letting a sufficient number of the American 


people know how he is now skulking to shame’ 


him into an acceptance of my challenge. Just 
now the relative importance of the position 
occupied in the eye of the public is so much 
in favor of Bryan as compared with myself 
that he thinks he can safely afford to ignore 
me. My task is to diminish this difference to 
such an extent that he must either come out 
or retire from public life. I suppose some of 
the enthusiastic admirers of Bryan who are 
accustomed to compare their hero with Lin- 
coln will be somewhat astonished to learn that 
there is a latter day Douglas in the field who 
tries in vain to get him into a debate. They 
will say there must be some mistake. Very 
well, I think there is a mistake, myself, and 
will pay one of them one thousand dollars 
to help me to rectify it. 
eet’ 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


An Associated Press dispatch from Boston, dated 
February oth, says: 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott made some startling 
statements on the rights of the negro in the South 
during his eighth lecture on “A Study in the Prob- 
lems of Democracy” tonight. 

“Tt is a mistake to believe every people can vote,” 
he said. “I do not wish to justify the methods, but 
I do applaud the attempt in recent years to have the 
best element govern in the South. There should 
be drawn, not a color or a race line, but a character 
line. Booker T. Washington should not be refused 
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a ballot, because his face is black, when an ignorant, 
incompetent white man is allowed the right of suf- 
frage. 

“Manhood must come first, suffrage afterward. I 
regret the recrudescence of barbarism in the opera- 
tion of lynch law, but with lynchings in Ohio, with 
a Kansas woman smashing saloons in Topeka, and 
another woman demolishing drug stores in Chicago, 
we must realize that this evil is not distinctly South- 
ern.” 


Dr. Abbott, like a great many other people, seems 
to forget that the ballot was not given men because 
they knew how to read, but because they knew 
how to fight. In the days of savagery, before any- 
body knew anything about reading or writing, the 
ballot was in vogue. The tribe determined that 
instead of having an internecine war every time they 
were to decide upon the conduct of a hunting ex- 
pedition, they would take a vote upon the question 
and let the majority have their way. It was no the- 
ory about “rights of man” that gave birth to the 
ballot. The tribe knew that the majority being the 
biggest and strongest, would have their way anyhow, 
and that it was senseless to crack skulls over a pre- 
determined event that a fight could not alter. 

It is not any sense of justice that gives the voters 
of this country their vote. It is simply because it 
is recognized that a majority have the physical 
strength to insist upon their own way and the ballot 
is a means of determining which side has such 
physical preponderance. 

It is all well enough to talk about taking the 
ballot away from the uneducated. It can be done 
if they are decidedly in the minority, but Dr. Ab- 
bott would not think of suggesting taking it away 
from the uneducated if they were in a vast majority. 
How can he justify himself then ethically in favor- 
ing it simply when it is a safe measure to -proposes 
owing to the physical inferiority, being a minority, 
of the uneducated? 

I don’t propose taking away their ballot. I would 
reverse Dr. Abbott’s remedy. I would arrange that 
all should be educated and all have property. 

* * * 


RESULT: THE CHALLENGE 


Below are some of the more important stationery 
and printing “events” of the nineteenth century: 

The first power printing press patented by Koenig 
in 1810 in England. 

The first typewriter to be patented in the United 
States was by W. A. Burt in 1820. 

The first typesetting machine was invented and pat- 
ented in 1822 by Church. 

The first steam power printing press set up in the 
United States was at Albany, N. Y., by Benthuysen, 
in 1823. 

The first lead pencil factory in the United States 
was started at Salem, Mass., by Joseph Dixon in 
1830. 

The envelope was first used in the United States in 
18309. 

The vulcanization of rubber was accidentally dis- 
covered by Goodyear, 1839. 

The first photographic portrait taken from life was 
produced by Professor Draper, at University of New 
York, 1839. 

The postage stamp for mailing letters was first used 
in the United States in 1840. 

Richard M. Hoe secured the first patent for a 
double-cylinder printing press in 1842. 

W. A. Bullock patented the first printing press to 
print the paper from a roll in 1860. 

* Kk OK 

Pa, who is Pierpont Morgan? 

My son, Pierpont Morgan is the man who says: 
“America is my kodak. I pull the string and the 
people do the rest.” 

*x* *K * 


Another of Andrew Carnegie’s dreams is nearing 
realization. That is the establishment here of the 
greatest shipbuilding yards in the world right along- 
side the largest iron and steel plant ever projected. 
Staten Island is the place named for these industries, 
and some recent purchases of several hundred acres 
of shore land are said to have been made with this 
object finally in view. 
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Don’t Jump at the Word “Revolution” 
ARTHUR BRISBANE. 


HE Honorable Mr. Pingree, says the 
author in the Examiner, a very 
good, very brave and very useful 
man, declares his belief that if con- 
ditions are not bettered this country 
will witness a bloody revolution. 

Mr. Pingree was perhaps a little 
to dramatic in his utterance. 

But what is the use of getting so 
excited when any one mentions a 
revolution? 

This country is based on a revo- 
lution, and the only other republic of any importance 
is also based on a revolution—the very bloody French 
revolution. 

It is cheap and easy to rail at Pingree, because 
he happens to be among plutocrats that queer bird, a 
real Republican. 

Let us take some other authority to avoid preju- 
dice. 

How would Thomas Jefferson do? 

He was a good man, was he not? The writer of 
the Declaration of Independence should have a word 
to say about future events. He was quite enthusi- 
ascic on the subject of revolutions. 

What would you say if Pingree spoke as did Jef- 
ferson after Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts? That 
rebellion was really an attempt at revolution, and it 
was aimed at the plutocratic class that had already 
done some very fine work in our land. It frightened 
the prosperous jealous states so thoroughly that it 
frightened them into a firm union. On that baby at- 
tempt at revolution this Union now stands. Pretty 
good thing it was from that point of view. 

Now hear Thomas Jefferson out-Pingreeing Pin- 
gree: 

“A little rebellion,’ he said, after Shay’s attempt, 
“is a good thing, and ought not to be too much dis- 
couraged.” 

He thought the revolutionary feeling a medicine 
good for the health of government. Listen to this 
and forget Pingree: 

“God forbid that we should be twenty years with- 
out such a rebellion—what signified a few lives lost 
in a century or two. The tree of liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time with the blood of pa- 
triots and tyrants; it was its natural manure.” 

(These quotations from Thomas Jefferson—to 
which you have listened, whatever your opinion of 
Pingree—are taken from Goldwin Smith’s Political 
History of the United States, page 136. You might 
get that history and read it—you Americans who do 
not realize that you now are prosperous because your 
country formerly produced Pingrees by the score.) 

Our personal opinion, perhaps too optimistic, is that 
the world may have seen the end of “bloody revolu- 
tions.” 

But, better a bloody revolution or two, or forty, 
than political stagnation, and continued grinding of 
the lower by the upper class. 

There are millions of men without a decent chance 
in life. 

There are classes that die of too much rich food 
and classes that die of too little food of any kind. 

There are hundreds of thousands of children un- 
educated, or doomed to an unfair chance if they are 
educated. 

There are scores of millions paying with blood 
and sweat and the thin money of poverty all the 
government expenses, that a few preposterously rich 
shirkers and perjurers may go free, 

If these things could only be got rid of at the 
price of a bloody revolution, the price would be 
cheap. We should advocate “refreshing the tree of 
liberty” exclusively with the blood of tyrants, and 
not at all with that of patriots; otherwise, we have 
no objection to Mr. Jefferson’s programme. 

The income tax. principle alone is worth a small- 
sized revolution, if it could be got at no cheaper 
price. 

The man is wise who in business, or legislation, or 
government, keeps in mind the fact that the instinct 
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of revolution is indestructible in all human beings. 

You can never destroy the revolutionary instinct. 
The most that can be hoped for of legislative wisdom 
is that it shall render revolutions unnecessary. 


Napoleon, who will perhaps be accepted as an 
authority by those who reject both Pingree and 
Jefferson, was forever conscious of danger from the 
revolutionary instinct. 


(On this subject read the fifteenth chapter of 
Lord Rosebery’s book, “Napoleon. The Last Phase.” 
just issued by Harper & Bros.) 


When Napoleon’s ministers advised a desirable but 
unpopular measure, he would ask: 

“Will you guarantee that the people will not rise 
against it?” 

Napoleon feared an insurrection from loss of bread 
more than a battle against two hundred thousand 
men. 


He was forever on the alert for popular discon- 
tent. He advanced money to manufacturers in order 
that artisans might be employed at good wages, and 
their minds kept from thoughts of revolution. In 
one crisis he spent, according to Lord Rosebery, fifty 
millions of francs to provide work for those who 
needed it. 


But we believe that the time has come for revolu- 
tions that shall be bloodless, free from force, gradual. 

In the old days of surgery, when a leg had to come 
off, it came off in bloody and painful fashion. 

But now, anaesthetics, antiseptics, intelligent con- 
trol of veins and arteries, make of a leg amputation 
an affair less serious than an old-time tooth pulling. 

Political science should be able to do for political 
operations what medical science has done for ampu- 
tations. 


We need some serious operations and must have 
them. But they could be made bloodless. 

At the bottom of the whole question lies ignorance 
—or knowledge—whichever way you choose to put it. 

The people of the land possess the power to rule 
absolutely. But they are ruled absolutely by a few 
interests at the top. 


It is not at all sure, unfortunately, that they would 
know how to rule themselves if they undertook the 
task. A second sad thought is that they apparently 
do not even know enough to try to use their power. 

In olden days the ignorant lower masses stood im- 
position as long as they could. Then came a revo- 
lution, big or little. But it was always bloody, and 
“the tree of liberty” was always plentifully “re- 
freshed” in the Jeffersonian way. 

Patriots and tyrants fought and died, and some 
good was always done. 

More tyrants would show their heads above the 
surface. But they were always wiser tyrants than 
the last batch, and they always gave the under dog 
a little better chance. 

It remains to be seen whether in this land we shall 
see the people with education learning to use their 
ballots and developing leaders of a class that will not 
be bought out or unconsciously corrupted when they 
get power. 

Unless the people learn to vote and manage to pro- 
duce men of their own able to govern, Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s favorite tree will undoubtedly be watered sooner 
or later. 

But we are hopeful of constantly growing wisdom, 
both at the top and the bottom of the social scale. 
We believe that liberty is at last born on earth and 
that the birth pains are over. 

Please, think of this comparison and judge its 
truth: 

Every child born on earth is desirable and wel- 
come. Yet, every birth, carrying the being from the 
pre-natal condition to this life, is a bloody revolu- 
tion. 

Terrible suffering accompanies every birth, and, 
like that often caused by revolutions in politics, the 
suffering is borne by the innocent—by the innocent 
mother. 

Let us hope that Liberty is really born here at last 
and that its progress hereafter is to be bloodless. 
Let us hope that, like the child born, its career will 


proceed along lines of education, and that the days 
foreshadowed by Pingree and prized by Jefferson 


are over. 
* OK OK 


A plan for arbitration has been adopted in New 
Haven, Conn., which provides for co-operation in the 
creation of a board of arbitration by the chamber 
of commerce, the state business men’s association, 
and the labor organizations. It would not be com- 
pulsory arbitration, of course, but the belief is that 
public sentiment would force a resort to arbitration 
by one party to a controversy if the other party 
favors that method of settlement. The proposition 
has received the endorsement of many employers 
of labor in New Haven, and has been favorably com- 
mented on by the wage-earners, 
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N “The Religion of Democracy,” by 
Charles Ferguson (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and Lon- 
don, 1900), we have something bet- 
ter than the “epoch-making book,” 
says The Public, which, according to 
the reviewers, appears about once a 
month; we have rather an epoch-re- 

ii cording book. Mr. Ferguson be- 

| lieves that “only once can the world 

turn prodigiously on its axis, shifting 

its center of gravity from the tempo- 

ral to the eternal,” and that at this very time, “the old 
order is passing, and the new is swiftly preparing.” 

With the startling boldness of a Carlyle, and the 
spiritual optimism of a Swedenborg, Mr. Ferguson 
brings us face to face with the ideals that democracy 
has been blindly groping toward through the ages 
when all that was mighty, all that seemed to be wise, 
and all that claimed to be religious, was arrayed 
against it. 

Of your own need to be an absolute democrat he 
says. 

“If you pass by the least considerable man, you 
pass by all the humanities and the divinities, and set 
your heart on what is transient and cheap. There is 
a wide ocean of difference between taking in the 
last man and leaving him out. It is not a question 
of one man, but of humanity. If you leave anybody 
out, you must leave your own soul out, and must 
live thenceforth by the butler’s standard.” 

Of the absolute verity of the God of democracy, 
he says: 

“The churches of the past might conceivably have 
been the inventions of priests and princes; it is pos- 
sible to imagine that they might have existed even 
though there were no God. But the church of the 
modern expectation is frankly impossible if there be 
no God. It is possible for men to get together on 
the basis of a sacramental theory or a proposition 
in divinity, whether the theory or the proposition be 
true or false; but it is not possible for men to get 
together on the ground of the eternal reasonableness 
and justice, unless indeed there be an eternal rea- 
sonableness and justice to whom they all alike have 
access.” 

And this he calls the creed of democracy: 

“To say that the sovereignty is in the people is the 
same as to say that the Kingdom of God is within 
you.” 

What old ideals must be rejected if we are to play 
our parts in opening the doors of the world to a’new 
spiritual life? Mr. Ferguson tells us that we must 
turn away from a sham world, “wherein religion is 
made a question of credulity and of being baptized ;” 
we must turn away from the fallacy that we are put 
into the world to improve our own individual minds, 
and better our own individual conditions. The ideal 
of the “self-made” man, beautiful, intelligent, moral, 
turns now to dust and ashes. 

If he is nothing but the Finest Thing Made, then 
it is all over with religion and great art, and it is all 
over with magnanimity and valor. 

The new faith, he tells us, is that “the free spirit 
of man is uncreated, is not made by God, but be- 
gotten of Him.” 

This faith fears not materialism. 

“Tt is not so bad to be a materialist. If you keep 
to the facts you will not get away from God. The 
moral laws are not separate from matter. They are 
wrought into the fiber of the material world. You 
cannot dig anywhere without striking them.” 

This faith will lead us to believe in this world: 
’“VThe faith of the Bible is not a conviction about 

God, a conclusion stubbornly stuck to, or dictated 

by authority. It is not a conviction at all; it is a 

willingness, a resolution, to take risk that this world 

really is at bottom what it ought to be, and that it 
can in its very nature fulfill the heart’s longing.” 

It will lead -us to believe in the unity of the uni- 
verse. 


« 
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“The way of valid science is the way of the modern 
spirit. It begins with an act of faith—an immense 
assumption—to wit, tnat the whole world is con- 
sututionally at one with itself; that it is a universe; 
that it has no alien elements, no unassimilable fate, 
no intrinsic contradictions. This assumption is the 
great adventure of the age. We are committing 
ourselves to it without calculating the consequences. 
It distinguishes this age from all other ages as, par 
excellence, the age of faith.” 

And this faith will lead us to appreciate “the vast 
orderliness of the moral universe.” 

Nor does Mr. Ferguson stop with faith. Such 
faith as this of the new day impels to labors—to la- 
bors which, like the faith, partake of the character 
of divine adventure. “It is a rugged, narrow path 
through the world-crisis ; but it is a highway of great 
discovery.” 

The first work is destructive. 

“The broadest, the basic fact of the old world 
which democracy comes to destroy, is that it has got 
its bread with injustice. Always one class 
has preyed upon another class. The strong, from the 
beginning, have stolen their bread; and, what is 
worse, they have despised their bakers.” 

Mr. Ferguson tells us what needs to be destroyed: 

“America shall be the crossroads of the world. 
The nations shall flow into it, and pass through it. 
We renounce old habits. We have no patent on 
democracy; we will not make the abolition of privi- 
lege itself a privilege. 

“We will make here a clearance of every law- 
made privilege and monopoly, and we will make it 
intolerably hard for other countries to maintain priv- 
ileges and monopolies.” 

And again: 

“The programme of the new era is to put the peo- 
ple in possession of the earth—to put the whole 
people in possession of the whole earth.” 

In settling the economic question we shall settle all 
the rest: 


“It has been supposed that we could first settle the 
bread question and then proceed to finer issues. But 
there are no finer issues—there is nothing finer than 
common bread, unless it be bread ot a finer kind; or 
than a cup ot water, unless it be a cup of wine. 
The palpable, real world, is unfathomable, myster- 
ious, spiritual, and there is room in it for the most 
magnificent adventure of the ideal. It is not neces- 
sary to go apart from it in order to think or to 
aspire; the dignity of thinking is in labor, and the 
dignity of labor is thinking. The sphere of eco- 
nomics is without bounds; it takes in all the fine arts 
and the unnamed finer arts, and there is no magna- 
nimity or love that cannot be expressed somehow in 
terms of bread and wine.” 


And we are to do all this putting of this world in 
order, “not because this world is all, but because 
it is not all.” More than all others, our spiritual 
ideals must be absolutely democratic. Perhaps the 
greatest word of this remarkable book is to this 
point : 

“The religion of democracy takes in all the people 
without exception, not because it is indifferent to 
moral and spiritual distinctions, and not because it 
holds that men are naturally good, or even that 
everybody is sure to be saved. It is not because i¢ 
makes light of the eternal and tragic issue between 
Jerusalem and Babylon, but because it would give 
its whole soul to that issue, that it has written upon 
its doorposts and the footpace of its altar; Judge 
not; Unto this last; and, He was made sin.” 

“The Religion of Democracy” leaves the spirit with 
the feeling that it is standing out in a world of moy- 
ing waters and free blowing winds, in the sunshine 
of the presence of God, with a new faith, an awak- 
ened love, and a great desire to help in the recrea- 
tion of the world. Avice THACHER Post. 

* *K 


Not only is education free in New Zealand, but, 
where necessary, children are conveyed to and from 
school gratuitously on the government railways. At 
sixty-five every man and woman who needs it, white 
or native, receives an old age pension. 
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New Method of Pumping Water 


The Auto-Vacuum Pump, shown in the accompanying cut, is 
designed to lift water from shallow wells or other places where the 
total height is not over fifteen feet. It is a vacuum pump and as 
such its field of operation is strictly limited to low lifts. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump is simplicity itself. ‘The main part 
of the pump is an iron tank, varying in size with the capacity of 
the pump, in which gasoline is exploded. ‘The explosion creates a 
vacuum in the tank and the pressure of the atmosphere forces the 
water to be lifted through a supply pipe up into the tank. When 
the water rises to a certain height in the tank, it automatically 
empties itself and at the same time takes in another supply of gaso- 
line for the next explosion. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump will continue working automatically 
without attention after once being started. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump has no piston, belt, wheel, cog, pulley, 
nor journal. There is practically no machinery about it. It cannot 
be used for any purpose except pumping. It is in no sense a gas 
engine, and cannot be used to develop power. It simply utilizes 
the vacuum created by the explosion to lift water. 

COST OF OPERATION. 

The Auto-Vacuum Pump consumes about one gallon of gas- 
oline to every 9,000 gallons of water lifted 15 feet.. With gasoline 
at 14 cents per gallon, the price at present in Los Angeles, it costs 
about one cent per inch per hour for a lift of 15 feet, that is to give 
a flow of 100 inches costs one dollar per hour. It is at once admitted 
that the consumption of gasoline by the ““Auto” is somewhat greater, 
according to water lifted, than that of the ordinary gas engine, but 
when it is considered that the services of an engineer or attendant 
can be entirely dispensed with, the cost of the increased amount of 
gasoline consumed is considerably, if not entirely offset. It is also 
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to be remembered that the simplicity of construction keeps the cost 
of repairs at a minimum. ‘There should not be ten dollars required 
for repairs in ten years. 

COST OF INSTALLMENT. 

An Auto-Vacuum Pump with a capacity of 100 inches can be 
furnished set up complete anywhere in Los Angeles county for $300. 
WEIGHT OF PUMP—PORTABILITY. 

A pump that will lift 35 inches of water requires a tank 35 
inches high and 26 inches in diameter, weighing about 200 pounds. 
Such a pump can be furnished for $150 f. 0. b. Los Angeles. 

FOR FARMERS AND MINERS. 

It is especially adapted for farmers who wish to irrigate from 
artesian wells that have ceased to flow, but where the water stands 
near the surface, or where water is to be taken from a ditch or 
a stream. 


Miners will also find it just the thing for pumping sluice heads 
from streams or sump holes. Sand, gravel, and even cobble stones 
will pass through the pump without injury, as there is no machinery 
to become clogged up. 

For prices, terms, and further particulars, write or apply to 

Tue Auto-VAcuuM Pump Co., 
706 North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
500; other sizes pro rata ~ ~ ~ 

North Los Angeles, 


10 Main St. California % 
+» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager se 


Earl Fallows Carnegie 


Railroad circles have been startled by the news 
that the Continental Fruit Express, controlled by 
Edwin T. Earl, together with the fruit company 
which bears his name, will soon pass out of ex- 
istence. The Earl car line is to be absorbed by the 
Fruit Growers’ Express, better known as the Ar- 
mour Refrigerator Car Line, and the big deal, which 
means a transfer of nearly $2,000,000 of property in- 
terests, has for the time being supplanted in public 
interest the big transaction by which the Southern 
Pacific Company has fallen to other owners. 

The retirement of Earl, who at times has pub- 
licly advanced the claim that he has done more to 
develop the fruit industry of California than any 
other individual or corporation, will furnish much 
food for thought to the fruit growers throughout 
the State. Whether or not the fruit industry will 
be benefited by his retirement remains to be seen. 
The Armour car line, by assuming control of the 
Earl cars and business of the C. F. X. car line, suc- 
seeds to an absolute monopoly of the refrigerator 
sar business in California, except in the handling of 
the Southern California orange crop, a small per- 
centage of which will continue, as heretofore, to be 
iandled in Santa Fe refrigerator cars. 

The Southern Pacific officials professed to be not 
creatly surprised at the announcement of the big 
ale. One prominent traffic official suggested that 
: would have been a great: move for the Southern 

*acific to acquire Earl’s business, and thus offer 

ne concession for which the fruit growers have 
mg been contending. From present indications, 
owever, there is no immediate prospect that the 
ansportation lines interested in the fruit business 

f the State will furnish their own equipment of 
‘uit cars, and the big deal now being closed is ex- 
scted to give to the Fruit Growers’ Express an ab- 
ylute monopoly of private car line business for a 
mg time to come. 

The refrigerator car combine, which controls the 
‘ansportation of all the green and citrus fruit that 
ses from California to the eastern markets, will 
2 succeeded in a few days by a car line monopoly 
rat will wipe out of existence what semblance 
f competition has existed during the past few 
ears. The entire interest of the Continental Fruit 
‘xpress, known more familiarly as the C. F. X. car 
ne, is to be absorbed by the Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
ress. All details of the big deal have been settled. 
Sdwin T. Earl will retire permanently from the car 
ine business. The papers by which the extensive 
nterests of his company are to be transferred to the 
Armour line are being drawn up by Attorney E. S. 
Pillsbury of this city. The deal involves the sale 
of all Earl cars, of which there are 1632. George B. 
Robbins of Chicago, general manager of the Ar- 
mour car line, is here consummating the big trans- 
action, and is a guest at the Palace Hotel, in San 
Francisco. 

Earl, in retiring from the car line business, in 
which he has accumulated an immense fortune, will 
at the same time retire from the fruit business. It 
came to light a few days ago that negotiations look- 
ing to the purchase of the Earl Fruit Company’s in- 

terests are also under way. Frederick Cox and W. 
E. Gerber of Sacramento are understood to have 
the deal in hand, and the story goes that they are 
working in the interests of Porter Bros. Company. 
James S. Watson of Chicago, president of the Por- 
ter Bros. Company, arrived at San Francisco a few 
days ago, and it is said that his visit to the Coast 
is largely for the purpose of expediting the acqui- 
sition of the business and accounts of the Earl Fruit 
Company. 

No business in California has developed with such 
gigantic strides during the past decade as the private 
car line system, and the Earl line’s share in the 
prosperity is second only to that of the Armour con- 
cern, which is an asset of the estate of the late 
Philip D. Armour. Ten years ago not more than 
250 carloads of oranges went from this State to the 
eastern markets. The car lines estimate that the 
total shipments of citrus fruits this season will fall 
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not far short of 25,000 carloads. All this fruit goes 
East in refrigerator cars, each of the three com- 
panies engaged in the business furnishing its quota 
of cars in accordance with an arrangement which in- 
sures them all of the advantages of an absolute mo- 
nopoly. 

There are now employed in the service about seven 
thousand refrigerator cars, of which the C. F. X. 
line has something over 1600; the Santa Fe line 
about fifteen hundred, and the Armour line the re- 
mainder. The Santa Fe line handles no green de- 
ciduous fruit shipments from Northern California, 
so that the big deal by which the Armour line suc- 
ceeds to Earl’s car line interests will give that con- 
cern absolute monopoly of the business of handling 
deciduous fruit in refrigeration in the eastern mar- 
kets. Under the new arrangement, the Armour car 
line will handle 80 per cent of the citrus fruit busi- 
ness. 

Those familiar with the business of the Conti- 
nental Fruit Express and Edwin T. Earl’s fruit in- 
terests say he will retire from the business with 
$500,000, or $1,000,000, all of it made out of the fruit 
industry of California in the last eight or nine years. 
—Los Angeles Times. 

* OK * 


A Marvelous Growth 

In all the wonderful progress that has marked the 
closing, no one thing attracts quite so much atten- 
tion as does the growth of the foreign trade of the 
United States. The Bureau of Statistics has pre- 
sented a comparison of its last two years in this com- 
prehensive table: 

IMPORTS CALENDAR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31. 


For the year 1890: 


Groups: Per ct. 
Articles of food and animals..... $220,977,787 28.78 
Articles in a crude condition..... 267,567,861 33.49 
Articles wholly or partially man- 

Ubaet aed at cb Cees... heat 75,387,086 9.44 
Articles manufactured ready for 

COMSUIMPBLON | hia Heel ee eles s 118,364,400 14.81 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, 

Chere ace so Mn kee Ses st 107,669,676 13.48 


Total imports for 1890. ......$798,967,410 100.00 


perce Ol, 1CCs Ae ete. sc «sens nie 43.92 

For the year 1900: 
Articles of food and animals..... $219,320,205 26.45 
Articles in a crude condition..... 280,350,404 33.81 
Articles wholly or partially man- 

RILACL ULE gr ttiyrnse Hallett. sn tials. 84,785,196 10.23 
Articles manufactured ready for 

COMSIMPEOMG A «qi «50.3 es score 132,443,646 15.98 
Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, 

Clee, Etre mceY « foainte >» o's «oe ss 112,101,886 13.53 

Total imports for 1900....... $829,019,337 100.00 
Pergcenttotriree... iiiseen tics te eek 41.20 
EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports for the year 1890 : 
Prodticts' ofvagriculture... 2.25.3. $782,133,405 62.42 
Products of manufactures........ 380,787,891 30.39 
Pradticts Of Minine. see. «2 skews 33,279,187 2.63 
Products s@ke FOFESt ees. 6. seuecscres 147,502,221, 3280 
Products ofifisheries Ses). 2.0 05)5- 5,637,077 45 
Miscellaneous products.......... 3,532,663 28 


Total dom. exports, 1890. . .$1,252,932,344 100.00 
Domestic exports for 1900: 


Products of agriculture.......... $904,658,958 62.26 
Products of manufactures........ 441,406,942 30.38 
Products, Of minis fiver «.-: 2 aie) ses 39,222,902 2.70 
Prodicts, of forest... ..4).....5.-% 54,481,146 3.75 
Products of fisheries............. 8,074,684 56 
Miscellaneous products .......... _ 5,169,027 235 


Total dom. exports, 1900. ..$1,453,013,659 100.00 
Foreign exports for 1890: 


Lee OL iii te i ees «See ele $ 9,548,508 42.37 
DUttaplen. we - Mabie. he - . -taiae ss 2 hele 12,987,119 57.63 
Total foreign exports, 1890...$ 22,535,627 100.00 
Foreign exports for 1900: 
Breeiot dutye hcl: asm -aees en to: $ 12,741,926 51.10 
Dubiaple te scsecs on os MER oie 12,194,081 48.90 


Total foreign exports, 1900. .$ 24,936,007 100.00 


Total exports; 1890.4 ew. $1,275,467,971 


Total exports, 1900.....5.....:. 1,477,949,666 7 
The growth has been mostly in exports, for in 


1890 the total value of all imports into the country 
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was $822,380,338, while in the growth of the export 
trade in eleven years is shown in this trade: 


Agricultural Miscellaneous 
products. Manufactures. products. 

LOOT teas ee $628,770,507 $ 57,126,802 $ 60,093,203 
SOLU eee 730,085,335 168,600,912 59,653,458 
TOO2 sb ece ere aah 712,030,832 152,397,392 58,300,001 
1893. . 619,050,547 177,419,288 58,267,936 
1894 - 573,087,474 177,180,069 55,830,410 
PROS? sees 545,815,881 201,163,663 60,872,871 
TSOO NN eee oe 664,962,505  253,688.527 68,193,161 
1807-20 LOR ie 730,294,792 279,616,808 69,922,606 
T8OS ver ae. 851,915,762 307.9024,094 73,717,384 
TOOO sanz see cae 782,133,405 380,787,801 90,011,008 
ROOO Fs... = eet 904,658,958 441,406,942 106,947,759 


The products of the mines lead all others in in- 
crease. Just how these exports compare with those 
of a decade ago will be seen by the following table: 


Articles exported of mineral origin: 
—Calendar year— 


1890. 1900. 
Tron and steel and manufac- 

ELIE Een bps ion ok execs $27,000,134 $129,788,236 
WETNET aT Os aes tories tay «oe 52,270,043 74,493,707 
Copper and manufactures:.. 5,918,305 58,881,529 
Coulrandecoke ete ae hee 7,277,092 22,883,047 


Collar and Shirt Combine 


The long talked of syndicate of Troy, N. Y., collar, 
cuff and shirt wholesale houses is now regarded as 
a certainty by the manufacturers concerned. No 
outside capital is required to swing the combina- 
tion, the name of which will probably be the Amer- 
ican Collar, Cuff and Shirt Company. With the 
exception of the following firms, every well-known 
house in the trade having houses at Troy will join 
the combination: Earl & Wilson, T. C. Barker 
Company, Corliss, Coon & Co. and Einigh & Straub. 

Waterbury & Weston of New York are counsel 
for the promoters. The interests of those repre- 
sented in the deal aggregate $20,000,000. Instead of 
having individual offices in the different cities a 
single clearing house will be established in each 
market covering the general business. 


Nature in 


Literature 


is to be the subject of the April Number of 


“IMPRESSIONS” 


Articles by Adeline Knapp, George Hamlin 
Fitch, Charles Warren Stoddard, A. L. E. H., and 
others. The supplement very appropriately will be 
a careful reproduction of a beautiful photograph 
from nature. May, the fairy month, will be given 
to a consideration of Fairy Literature, Folk Lore 
and the Child Mind. By sending ten cents in 
stamps to “Impressions,” 238 Post street, San Fran- 
cisco, samples of both numbers will be sent to you. 
Annual subscription, 50 cents. 

The new “Impression” leaflets are: No. 9, “Suc- 
cess for Young Men,” by Charles A. Murdock; No. 
10, “The Value of a Friend,’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Price, 10 cents each. 


D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, 
Publishers, 238 Post St., 


r 
A Watch Free 


Stem-winder 
Send $2.50 to pay for 5 yearly 


San Francisco. 


subscriptions to 


THE CHALLENGE 


and I will send you a Watch 
prepaid by express 


Rese pccesd coceeaal bees! GAYLORD WILSHI ae 
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The Wonderful Century 


Our own “wonderful” century well de- 
serves its name, for it has been calcu- 
lated that twenty-four supremely great 
inventions and discoveries have had their 
origin in the nineteenth century, against 
the fifteen or sixteen of all past time. 
To enumerate a few: If the telescope 
of the seventeenth century reveals to us 
myriads of suns, the spectroscope of the 
nineteenth tells us what substances com- 
pose these suns, and most wonderful of 
all, the direction and rate in which each 
is moving. The mariner’s compass easily 
yields place to Morse’s electric telegraph, 
perfected in 1844, while the useful ba- 
rometer and thermometer are certainly 
less wonderful than Bell’s telephone and 
Edison’s phonograph. Dr. Rontgen’s 
“X-rays,” which pierce the hidden re- 
cesses of nature and literally speaking, 
reveal the inner man; Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy; liquid air; the bacillus or 
germ theory of disease, form a notable 
group of the latest wonders. There were 
primitive railroads in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it was after 1802 when Rich- 
ard Trevithick took out in England the 
first patent for a high-pressure engine, 
adapted for motion on roads; and in 
1829 the “Rocket,’ which was built by 
Robert Stephenson, drew forty-four tons 
at the rate of over twenty miles an hour; 
this gave the impetus to the construction 
of railroads. How they have developed 
is seen from the statistics for 1898, which 
show that the railroads of the world 
cover over 450,000 miles, a wonderful 
record for less than seventy years. As 
to the use of steam in the navigation of 
boats, Robert Fulton, an American, made 
his successful trial of the “Clermont” in 
1807, and to the New World also be- 
longs the honor of sending the first 
steamship across the Atlantic in 1819, 
which used her engines eighteen out of 
the twenty-six days’ vuyage. 

The “Royal William,” built in Canada, 
was the first to cross the ocean propelled 
all the way by steam. The first iron 
transatlantic steamship was the “Great 
Britan,” which discarded the paddle- 
wheel and adopted the screw-propeller. 
The steamer “Oceanic,” launched last 
year, marks an epoch in steamship his- 
tory and surpasses even Jules Verne’s 
wildest flights of fancy, being 704 feet 
long, outmeasuring the famous “Great 
Eastern,” which, as an investment; was 
a colossal failure. 

As to minor inventions, friction 
matches have done away with all pre- 
vious means of lighting fires; and the 
use of gas for lighting both indoor and 
outdoor, has added greatly to our com- 
fort during the past fifty years. 

The most recent experiments with 
electricity strongly point to the proba- 
bility that it will in most cases supplant 
steam as a motive power and gas as an 
illuminant, and that the electric cars and 
automobiles will eventually take the 
place of the horses as a means of trans- 
port. 

The art of directing balloons in air 
belongs to the nineteenth century, dat- 
ing from 1852, when Giffard constructed 
a balloon propelled by steam, down to 
the daring journey that was undertaken 
by Andree in search of the north pole. 

Surgery has made wonderful advances 
in the past hundred years, and one of the 
greatest blessings of our time is the use 
of anesthetics to alleviate suffering. 

Before 1846 the only machine for sew- 
ing was the needle and thread. pro- 
pelled by human fingers; and Hood’s 
pathetic “Song of the Shirt” was as true 
to life as it was poetic. 

At that period Elias Howe, an Ameri- 
can, patented the first sewing machine 
in the world, which revolutionized the 
entire art of needlework at home and in 
the factory. Since then no less than 
7000 patents have been granted for va- 
rious improvements and modifications of 
the original idea. 

In agriculture the implements of our 
grandfathers were little better than those 
used by the barbarians of old. It was 
not until the middle of the nineteenth 
century that the sickle and the scythe 
were replaced by the reaper. Justly did 
the French government decorate Cyrus 
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McCormick of Chicago with the ribbon 
of the Legion of Honor “for having 
done more for the cause of agriculture 
than any other living man.” 

“Yankee invention” is a phrase that 
proves the recognition of American in- 
ventiveness ; but whether or not they are 
first as inventors, as a nation the United 
States quickly adopt the newest things 
under the sun, thus helping to make true 
the poetic prophecy, “Westward, the 
course of empire takes its way.”—St. 
Nicholas. 

* * 


$20,000 Banquet 


James Henry Smith, America’s rich- 
est bachelor, spent $20,000 of his $45,- 
000,000 to give 150 of his friends a pleas- 
ant time at Sherry’s, in New York city, 
the other evening. It was his formal 
debut into society, and those present 
were wholly of that part of the smart 
set to whom lavish display and extrav- 
agant expenditure are a matter of course. 
The supper preceded a waltz and two- 
step, while a huge silver bowl of brilliant 
liquid, in which floated spices and fruits, 
was at the guests’ disposal throughout 
the evening. 

The affair was managed by Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr.. Smith having no feminine 
relatives who could safely launch him 
upon the social sea. These young ma- 
trons were given unlimited use of the 
multi-millionaire’s check book. Sherry’s 
second floor was turned as nearly into 
a garden of rare flowers as the largest 
florists in the city could make it. The 
market was searched for the finest deli- 
cacies, and the most famous wine cel- 
lars were made to yield their finest vint- 
ages. 

The favors were silver hearts and 
golden arrows, little cupids of solid gold, 
and cigarette cases, hair and corsage 
ornaments of the same precious metals. 
They cost $8,000. The rooms where the 
dinner was served was as nearly filled 
with red roses as the presence of the 
guests, furniture and waiters would al- 
low. The drawing room was nearly 
buried in orchids of various hues. 

* *K * 


The Trust of Trusts 


The employment of the mild phrase, 
“community of interests,’ has served in 
some measure to divert attention from 
the steps attending the formation of the 
great railroad trust which represents the 
most stupendous aggregation of capital 
the world has ever known. The amount 
of wealth represented by the syndicate 
rallied around John D. Rockefeller is ab- 
solutely unimaginable, so vast is it. And 
when the power of the combination is 
soberly considered it almost challenges 
belief, for not only are the shipping in- 
terests of the country absolutely at the 
mercy of the trust, but many other lines 
of industry as well. The Standard Oil 
Company, stupendous as it is, is not now 
Rockefeller’s chief interest. He has rail- 
roads, mines of coal and iron and copper, 
and precious metals, and a chain of 
banks, and is branching out from control 
of raw material into the manufacturing 
field. The news that Carnegie is to re- 
tire by selling his steel interests is prob- 
ably true, and the transaction will re- 
move from the independent field the only 
character at all comparable in point of 
organizing genius with Rockefeller and 
the men associated with him. The great 
trust of trusts controls courts, legisla- 
tures and even the national government, 
and it is in the power of a few men to 
stop every wheel of industry in the land 
by a nod of the head. They can dictate 
wages and limit production, and there is 
no power to say them nay except the 
voice of the people, gagged for the time 
by a wedge of pie from a full dinner 
pail or silenced by self-interest or shiv- 
ering fear. Such concentration of wealth 
constitutes a grave crisis in the affairs 
of men, and neither the whining apolo- 
gies of psuedo-philanthropists nor the 
platitudes of “the gospel of wealth” con- 
tains the last word about the problem.— 
Louisville Times. 

* Ok OK 
“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 
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E.&H.T. Anthony ©Co. 
122-124 Fifth Ave., New York 


Buckeye Camera 


FOR FILMS OR PLATES MAY BE LOADED IN DAYLIGHT 
Price, $8.00 to $16.00 


CAMERAS OF ALL KINDS 
KODAKS, PREMOS, CYCLONES, CLIFTONS 


And acomplete stock of PHHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, Catalogue Free 
We recommend the NEW AMERICAN FILMS for Hand-Camera Work 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


422-124 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK | 


If you are an amateur photogra- 
pher, and will send us your name 
and refer to this publication, we will 
send you from time to time announce- 
ments of new apparatus and 
specialties. Address 
AMATEUR SALES DEPARTMENT 
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Just the Thing for Agents. 25 cents each* 


in lots of Five or more. Send for some. 


WEE ELLs, 


SENET & RNS 
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body, brain and mind. and RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD is milled from the whole of 
Gluterean Wheat--the best that's grown 


The acute taste of children is at once delighted by it's delicious flavor, while red cheeks, 
sturdy and robust bodies come from eating Ralston Breakfast Food--a food that supplies the 
active brain of boys and girls with that stamina which makes them sueeessful in study hours 
and full of life when they play Ralston Breakfast Food benefits old and young alike--it’s 
the best for all generations 4 sample free, if you send your grocer’s name 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity ts Paramount” 


810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time,. 


Socialist Vote of the World 


Total, 7,000,000. 
UNITED STATES. 


HOURS aie ge see MR 7 OAR ET OOS <0 «ses ssa 34,862 

ROOE. £5. Se HO 5 24 eloOOes Aut. Salle oe. 30,275 

TOOQiunidiwsn et Zion 2 || Steyn a ae 55,550 

LS ae eee 2 OOO IML SOS fo. - crayasn s%esa5 91,749 

NA lshicts fo esc,» Seis BOO20: WE OOO. sci so s-0is 2's 128,000 
GERMANY. 

GOOG: wos. 35 Se BOOOONPISS4. «0... oaiees 599,999 

LS) 03 aaa ees MOMRO27 A LOG 5.5 occs5c cs « 763,128 

Lite (| eee aac BeTO7O S00. ss. eee 1,427,208 * 

yi ee Cee B8o;S4s0 MSOs: Laas. ee. 1,786,738 

Peo. craw shakey a ASG pUSS | LCOS stereo vie te-0)2 » 2,225,000 
AUSTRIA, 

LeoOcwest). dake ae GOOD GI NESO7 ts. steebinee. 750,000 
BELGIUM. 

TSOMe. ae lesusiseis BSAS00. WT8OS8n sae. areas 534,324 
DENMARK. 

Sie) kM CE BUG MOO? sit) «20e02)4 Lacs 20,008 

BGO T Stele her «Aig SOS TTS OS este aye sd mis a8 25,019 

DO faye ays Het telah Ee SUN ROOS ania) cve, one sy0-c « 32,000 
FRANCE. 

BES Sh cigs aaneeets SOMO | SO Be scteis fe shu oy 590,000 
TESS oS ai bts come ee GE OOO | HOOS Geis ccs wees 1,117,060 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

SOs Ss s, psea tarps GE OCON ESO os 06000. 5» 100,000 
ITALY. 

BOOS te ois ease nad POCO SET SOT wars = aj0)2 0.0 ++ » 134,496 
SPAIN. 

TBO3 52st. hays b EOQO MTSE. <e ofe asec weet, 4 28,000 
SWITZERLAND. 

TOO s de:os< ae agtee SOOM LSOOr Is t1css% bas ».3 36,463 
Senks  ok 


Trade and Competition 


The great manufacturing nations of the world have 
within the past two years reached positions where 
the competition has become so acute as to point un- 
mistakably to some radical changes. 

Changes, in fact, must of necessity follow in the 
economic condition of some of the nation’s bidding 
for the world’s trade, or it would apppear they are 
likely to be distanced in the struggle for leadership 
and supremacy. 

While these conditions are general to all nations 
engaged in manufacturing for the world’s markets, 
the chief strife lies between Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States. 

Between these the competition already severe is 
likely to grow more intense, and in the case of Eng- 
land and Germany, must logically lead to some 
marked changes. 

The United States has gradually but surely been 
pushing its wares into markets heretofore controlled 
by the others to a degree of displacement, if not ab- 
solute monopoly, that has created a feeling little 
short of consternation. 

At first doubt and surprise were the sentiments en- 
gendered by these inroads. Doubt as to whether the 
incroachments were lasting, and surprise at the abil- 
ity manifested by this country to wrest from the older 
nations, markets which had been theirs so long that 
they had grown to believe they held them in per- 
petuity. 

There has, however, been a final awakening to the 
fact that these conditions were not only lasting, but 
progressive, and the tone of both the English and 
German press leaves no room to doubt that both na- 
tions are at last keenly alive to their danger, and 
search warrants are out both for cause and remedy. 

As to the cause, the discussion which has been 
freely had by the foreign press points clearly to two 
leading causes. First, the great natural resources 
of the United States, and its ability to command the 
principal raw materials entering into the great arti- 
cles of manufacture and international trade at a lower 
cost than its competitors, and, second, the superior 
intelligence, mechanical skill and the labor-saving in- 
ventive genius of our operators. 

These admittedly are the causes leading up to and 
finally enabling the United States to underbid her 
competitors. 

Now comes the all-important question not alone to 
our competitors, but to ourselves, of our ability to 
maintain and increase these advantages. 

The past five years have been witness to the roll- 
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ing up by the United States of immense balances in 
our favor. They have also witnessed our usurpation 
of the leadership in the great iron, steel and coal in- 
dustries of the world. 

These are accomplished facts, but what of the fu- 
ture? We have noted of late an extremely optimistic 
view in relation to the future and a confidence which 
in its absoluteness may savor of danger. 

It seems to be too generally accepted that we have 
conquered our position once and for all time, dis- 
tanced our competitors and shall remain in unchal- 
lenged possession of the field in the future. Is there 
not danger in this self-complacency ? 

Our rivals are not neophytes. They have ante- 
dated us many decades in progress and manufactures. 
True, they have been blind to the strength and prog- 
ress of this young Western giant, and are at the elev- 
enth hour awakening to a sense of danger and possi- 
bly lost opportunity. 

They are no curs, to give up the fight without a 
struggle. They have in reserve some strong plays— 
plays of an economic character, possibly tariff les- 
sons learned from us. 

They are on the defensive. Able minds are at work 
as to means and effect. Offensive and defensive, the 
real struggle is ahead of us, and is not far off. 

So to speak, we have stolen a march on them, but 
from now on the fight will be in the open. We shall 
gain nothing by overlooking this fact, and signs are 
not lacking that this is our tendency. 

Just here it is well to recall the process and char- 
acter of events that achieved the supremacy of which 
we are now so well, possibly a little over assured. 

The process and progress was not achieved by and 
through high prices, but through that extremely low 
range of values that existed from, say 1895 to 1808. 
These were the foundation of the supremacy, the 
underbidding of the others for the world’s markets. 

At present, positions are being reversed. The low 
values and tendencies are those of our competitors, 
while our scale of values is an advancing one. 

Prospects favor a continuance of these divergent 
prices. And herein lies the danger. 

We are over-confident. Our makets have departed 
from the course that brought us our present suc- 
cess. 

From the present to a reversal of our prosperous 
condition may not be so far. We are taking now the 
initial steps. High coal, high iron and steel, high 
copper, high cotton, do not point to a continuance of 
those grand export totals which have been so instru- 
mental in the creation of the present era of pros- 
perity—New York Financial Record. 

* OK OK 


Automobiles for Africa 


A few. weeks ago a shipment of fifty-five automo- 
biles left the port of Antwerp en route for the Congo. 
These vehicles have been constructed and equipped 
in such a way as to be successfully used for freight 
and passenger traffic between the present terminal 
of the Congo Railway and the Upper Niger Rail 
road. A special road has been built for this purpose 
and there is every probability that the native cara- 
vans from the interior will soon be replaced by these 
modern vehicles. It is intended to extend the auto- 
mobile route to the fertile agricultural districts of 
the Western Soudan. 


*k *K * 
Salmon Cannery Trust 
One of the largest salmon cannery combinations in 
the history of the industry on the Pacific Coast is 
about to be closed by R. Onffroy, says a Seattle, 
Wash., dispatch, who promoted the big Pacific- 
American fisheries combinations on Puget Sound. 
Onffroy is now in New York, with options on a 
number of the largest canneries in southeastern and 
Puget Sound waters. The deal will include fifteen 
canneries and will involve the investment of $3,- 
000,000. 
* ok Ok 
Government and co-operation are, in all things and 
eternally, the Jaws of life; anarchy and competition, 
eternally and in all things, the laws of death— 
John Ruskin. 
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Changes Old or 
New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 

Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 

Dries over Night 


iid dik 4| Wears like Cement 
Large size. $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


Transparent 


“Floor-Shine’ ’for 


Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 


to travel at high rate of speed. 
It is, also, 


This service is punctual. 


= 


the most complete of any railway be- 


tween the east and west. 


These trains run between ‘the cities 
of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


New York and Boston. 


| Their service may be used with equal 
| advantage for all points east and west. 
} They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 


to and from Boston. 


Among them are the famous ‘‘Lake 
Shore Limited”’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 


York and Boston Special.”’ 


The Lake Shore ‘‘Book of Trains”’ is 
designed to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


A. J.SMITH,G.P &T.A., Clevcland, O, 
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“We beg to present the latest accession to our company, the Champion Strong Man, Mr. Billion Dollar 
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Steel Trust, who will give his impressive Pyramid and Club Swinging act, while the Company sings: 
‘We are never out of training, and we never need a rest; 


And to “‘lift’’ the peopie’s money is the feat we like the best.’’’ —N. Y. Journal. 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 
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** Is stamped 
BE on every loop. - 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


2 Sample pair,Silk 50c, Cotton 25¢ 
: “ Mailed on receipt of price, 


GEO. PROST 0O., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.8.A, 
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“CHALLENGE = Eachcard reads, “Good for fifty cents, subscription to THE CHAL- 


LENGE for one year.” 


POSTAL 
CARDS” 


Price, 25 cents each, 


Very convenient for agents. 
in lots of five and over. 


Secret of Industrial Supremacy 


A very great proportion of the present general 
prosperity, especially in the iron and steel trades, 
machine-tool trades, and metal-working industries 
generally, is due to success in securing orders in for- 
eign countries. Gains in this direction are won in 
international competition largely by high adaptations 
of mechanical equipment and works of organization, 
and by the adoption of policies which secure the 
fullest possible accord and co-operation between em- 
ployers and workmen in advancing economy of pro- 
duction. The land which is to gain or to maintain 
industrial supremacy must perfect methods of deal- 
ing between manufacturers and workmen as she per- 
fects her methods of building bridges and locomo- 
tives. The operation of her factories and workshops 
must proceed as smoothly and continuously, with 
as little friction or heating or clashing, as do the 
sewing machines, the planers, the looms, or the en- 
gines with which she supplies the four quarters of 
the globe. She must hold to and extend the resort 
to reason, justice, and common sense in the settle- 
ment of trade difficulties, so happily exemplified in 
the agreement reached last May in the United States 
between the National Metal Trades Association and 
the International Association of Machinists. She 
must send the lockout and the strike to the scrap 
heap, along with the thousands of other inefficient 
and obsolete devices she has thrown out of her shops. 
Their wastefulness is intolerable, and should be ab- 
horrent—Engineering Magazine. 

* O*K x 


Our Boys @ Girls 


How Carefully We Bring Them Up. 

Some children at the stock yards are boys who 
cut up the animals as soon as the hide is removed, 
little butchers, working directly in the slaughter- 
house at the most revolting part of the work. 

These children stand ankle deep in water used for 
flooding the floor for the purpose of carrying off 
blood and refuse into the drains. They breathe air 
so sickening that a man not accustomed to it can stay 
in the place but a few minutes, and their work is 
the most brutalizing that can be devised. 

Other boys cut bones with a buzz saw, within fifty 
feet of the drying racks, where skulls and bones are 
scorching over a flame, and the smell of the smoking 
bones and rags of hides exceeds in horror all the 
smells for which the stock yards are notorious. Here 
in a dark, foul passage, young boys work at a ma- 
chine of the most dangerous character, an unpro- 
tected buzz saw. 

No criminal in the United States could be pun- 
ished by an hour’s imprisonment in such a place 
without a horrified protest ringing through the land. 
But these young victims are kept here by their em- 
ployers day after day, and no voice is raised in their 
behalf. Nor is there any excuse for such surround- 
ings——Second Annual Report of the Illinois Factory 


Inspector. 
* * x 


Judge Doster, of the Kansas Supreme Court, has 
come out in an address that is creating wide com- 
ment. “Young man,” he said, “Socialism is the 
coming power. Make your peace with it. It is an 
oncoming tide which will sweep over this and every 
other civilized land in the next twenty-five years 
and down every party and politician that try to im- 


pede its flow.” 
* * Xx 


Among our exchanges we this week notice THE 
CHALLENGE, a new Socialistic journal issued by the 
great apostle of Socialism, H. Gaylord Wilshire, of 
Los Angeles. We are willing to confess that what 
we do not know about Socialism would make two 
large books, and we are equally ready to admit that 
what we do know about it does not appeal very 
strongly to our reason. But Mr. Wilshire is taking 
the correct method of reaching the people—by edu- 
cation; and he certainly presents his subject in a 
clean, clear manner, and through the handsomest 
and most artistically printed medium issued in Cali- 
fornia, perhaps in the United States—Sawtelle, Cal., 
Veteran. 


